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YOUR FIRE. LIF 
IN FIVE SECONDS! 


YES, BY 


“NEGO” FIRELIGHTERS 


Sold everywhere in packets of 10, price 3d.; or twenty packets 
will be sent post free on receipt of P.O., or Stamps for 5s. 


No Paper required. No waste of Cinders. 
SAMPLE FREE AND POST PAID. 


GENDALL & Co., 34, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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Profitable Business. 


This is what we all want. 

You are probably making a good income, but you would like to make a 
better one. 

How are you going to do it? 

Can you answer this question? If not, may we help you? 

We are business experts. 

We know how to make any genuine article sell well. 

It is no use having a really good article unless you can make the public 
realize that it is good, and want to buy it. 

You can only do this by means of advertising. 

Advertising has made many fortunes. It will make one for you if you handle 
it judiciously. 

Many of our clients are now were thousands a year from an article 
which was unheard of a few years 

We helped them to do this, and sa can help you in the same way. 

Nothing is too large or too small for us to handle. 

All you have to do is to write us a letter stating what your business is, 
and we will help you. 

Our advice ae costs a penny postage stamp, and it may lead you on to a 
fortune. It is worth trying. 


H. DAWSON & CO., 
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Keystone 
Burgundy 


IS THE PERFECTION OF WINE. 


Being FREE FROM ACIDITY AND ROUGH- 
NESS, and NOT EXCESSIVELY ALCOHOLIC, 
it makes an Ideal Dinner Beverage. It is an 
Absolutely Pure and Natural Wine, made from 
rich grapes grown on soil largely composed of 
Iron and Limestone. 


“The Lancet” says: 


“KEYSTONE BURGUNDY (Ferruginous) is a somewhat full- 
bodied wine, possessing the generous qualities of a good burgundy. 
It is practically free from volatile acid, a fact which speaks of its 
sound condition. The mineral matter contained a notable amount of 
iron. Though the wine is of a robust type, it is free from that 
roughness of flavour commonly present in wines of its class.” 


Keystone Burgundy 


IS DELICIOUS AND APPETISING. 


Sold by Licensed Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants 
everywhere. 


Flagons, 2s. ; bottles, 1s. 6d. ; half-bottles, rod. 


Please write for name of nearest Agent. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Bow, London, E. 
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GLEAN YOUR WINDOWS WITH 


POLISHING 


PASTE. 


It produces a brilliantly clean surface, 
and has the effect of preventing flies 
and dust from lodging on the windows. 
For polishing metals there is nothing 


to equal it. 


A small sample will be sent post free 
on application, if you mention this 


publication. 
Sold Everywhere. 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS 


SHEFFIELD. 
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SCIENCE AND SKIN. 


A few years ago people would have received 
with an incredulous smile, what Science is 
able to point to now as an established fact, 
namely, that pimples, wrinkles, hardness, 
roughness, discoloration, and other blemishes 
can, given the use of the proper means, be 
removed from the skin. The invention of 
“MALLOWEEN” is the completest achieve- 
ment of the wizardry of Science in this 
direction. Those acquainted with the princi- 
ples of skin culture, preservation, and healing, 
have hailed this combination of the best 
emollients with Extract.of Marsh Mallow, as 
the best, safest, and swiftest remedial, cul- 
tural, and preservative agency. No skin is too 
blemished, none too beautiful not to profit by 
its potent powers. “MALLOWEEN” is. sold 
in bottles at ls., ls. 6d., and 2s.6d. by all 
Chemists, or can be obtained direct post-free 
by remitting the price to 


THE HOLME PREPARATIONS CO., 35, NORFOLK STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
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*,* The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant-Master at Harrow, and the author 
of Harrow Songs.” 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS AND DANCES. Decorated in Colour by 
W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Royal 4to. 42s. net. 
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THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. With Coloured Pictures by 
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NEW NOVELS. 


THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author 
of “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. With Frontispiece by CLAUD C, DU PRE COOPER, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘‘ Artistic restraint, humour, and atmosphere are found in pleasant combination in The Manor 

Farm.” — The Queen. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. By Puxy.uis Borrome. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*.* This is a Story of Life and Work in the East End of London. 
‘‘ A work of great promise. Miss Bottome has a considerable power of drawing character, and her 
book is written, not merely by a clever fiction-writer, but by a thinker. . . . We like Life the /nterpreter, 
and we confidently anticipate liking better still the next work by the same hand."—Church Times. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT & ABSORBENT. 


The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 

The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


joan ‘OSMAN ” Turkish goods enumerated here are an absolute 

necessity in every household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, 
and can be obtained at prices within reach of everyone. Be sure to buy 
the “Osman” brand and avoid imitations. The “Osmans” are 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BARLOW AND JONES, 
MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all the Principal Drapers and Upholsterers in 
the World. 
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New Lite. 


“Oft have I seen its vital touch diffuse 
New vigour through the poisoned streams of life, 
When almost settled into dead stagnation, 
Swift as a southern gale unbinds the flood.” 


These lines so exactly describe the experience of those who have 
seen the beneficial effects of Hall’s Wine on sick persons, that we may be 
pardoned for quoting them. 


Hall’s Wine truly brings new life to the sick and aged, new blood 
to the body, new strength to the brain. It is the one thing needed by 
those who have passed through serious illness, who require building up, 


physically and mentally. Nature’s own restorative ; it stands alone. 


This preparation is no new remedy; it has been quietly and effec- 
tively working its way upwards for years upon merit alone. Testimony 
we have in abundance from satisfied doctors, gladdened friends, and 
delighted patients. It does its work swiftly, which accounts for its popu- 
larity. 


We do not recommend it for every complaint. We only want those 
to take it who will really benefit: this brings us increased business. 
Besides being a wonderful restorative, it has valuable curative properties 
‘in nervous disorders—e.g., Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, and the distressing 
after-effects of Influenza. 


It relieves the violent attacks of coughing in cases of Bronchitis 
and Whooping Cough, produces red corpuscles in anemic persons, 
creates a healthy action of the heart, and is a grand pick-me-up. 


It overcomes mental and physical fatigue which follows excessive 
work or worry, and exercises the most beneficial influence over the 
muscular and nervous systems. 


Try a bottle now. It costs 3s. and Is. 9d., of licensed Grocers, 
Chemists, and Wine Merchants. Address of nearest Agent sent on 
receipt of post-card. Stephen Smith and Co, (Ltd.), Bow, London, E. 
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A “Century” and a Retrospect. 


WITH the present number, THE MONTH completes its hundredth 


volume. Such an achievement, denoting the attainment of a _ 


length of years which as Magazines go is not inconsiderable, 
appears to invest us with some of the privileges of age, in 
particular with that which from the days of Nestor onwards 
seniors have been wont to assume, who love to talk of the past, 
particularly of their own, and of the changes they have 
witnessed since the period of their youth. 

THE MONTH made its first appearance in July, 1864, as the 
result of a desire, expressed in various quarters, for the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic periodical, intermediate between our 
veteran Quarterly, the Dudlin, which, already in its twenty- 
ninth year, throve in the able and vigorous keeping of 
Mr. W. G. Ward,—and weekly newspapers such as the Zad/et 
and Register; this field being left unoccupied through the recent 
discontinuance of the Rambler) 

From the first, there is evidence to show that the Jesuit Fathers 
supported and directed the new venture, which was understood 
to be theirs, though the actual proprietor was Miss Taylor, 
afterwards well known as the Foundress and Superior General 


1 For a full account of earlier Catholic Periodicals, at least prior to 1850, readers 
must be referred to a valuable series of five articles contributed to the Zad/et (Jan. 29th 
to Feb. 26th, 1881) by Mr. Joseph Gillow. One of the publications therein 
enumerated presents some points of special interest, namely, ‘‘ 7e Weekly Register, 
in which are united Dolman’s Magazine, and The Weekly and Monthly Orthodox.” 
This made its appearance Aug. 4, 1849, terminating its career, with its twenty-sixth 
number, on the 26th of the following January; but as Mr. Gillow writes, 
** A continuation of the work, however, is claimed under a new title and form by the 
proprietor of Zhe Catholic Register and Magazine ;” and again, ‘‘ The Weekly 
[latterly the A/onthly] Register now claims to be descended in some way from the 
magazine of that title,” above described. Over and above all this, it appears not 
impossible that the influence of the same protean journal may have left its mark on 
THE MonrtuH as well. On the title-page of the volume in which all the numbers of 
the older Weekly Register are bound together, appears a device of St. George and 
the Dragon, which, though not the same as that of which we shall have to make 
frequent mention, may perhaps have suggested its adoption. 
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of the Congregation of “ Poor Servants of the Mother of God,” 
in whose hands it remained during its first year; that is, until 
June, 1865, inclusive. The Fathers of the Society then took 
it over, the first number which appeared under their manage- 
ment being that for July, 1865. Father Henry J. Coleridge, 
who had clearly, a year before, contributed the opening article 
to the first number,! becoming the Editor. 

It must here be remarked that the completion of a hundred 
volumes at this particular juncture is due to a feature of its 
history with which we may make a start, as illustrating one 
element in its experiences, and that not the least important. 
Although it has succeeded in attaining maturity of age, THE 
MONTH has by no means been exempt from the trials and 
perils of childhood and adolescence, and has at various times 
undergone metamorphoses such as in not a few cases have 
proved the harbingers of dissolution. 

In 1864 it presented itself as THE MONTH,? an illustrated 
Magazine of Literature, Science, and Art. This description 
figures on the title-page of the two volumes which the first 
twelvemonth produced, and with the omission of “illustrated ” 
also on the cover of each number. On this cover was likewise 
the device of St.George and the Dragon, drawn by Richard 
Doyle, which, on the first occasion only, was enclosed within a 
heavy border, like the rim of a cartwheel. Beneath the device 
was the legend, “St.George for Merrie England,” without any 
list of contents. Inside, there were no more than eighty pages, 
of demy octavo size, though in the second issue they rose 
to ninety-six, at or about which figure they remained. Despite 
title-pages, the first number had no illustration, but those from 
the second to the twelfth contained each one full-page wood- 
engraving (for the “process-block’ was yet unknown) illus- 
trating a story ora poem. These were contributed by a young 
artist then coming into notice and fame—Walter Crane. The 
publishers were Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.: the price was 
one shilling. 

When in the middle of 1865 the Magazine changed hands, 
sundry alterations were introduced. Father Coleridge, who 
became editor, remodelled things considerably. The illustra- 


1 A few words for Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 This was not the first appearance of a Magazine so named. In July, 1851, was 
published the first and last number of ‘* Zhe Month, edited by Albert Smith, with 
illustrations by John Leech,” a small square octavo of 480 pages and costing six 
shillings. 
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tions were abolished, and the number of pages increased to 110, 
which seems a curious figure for an octavo. The style and 
title became THE MONTH, a Magazine and Review, with the 
epigraph from the Apocalypse for the title-page of volumes, 
which is still in use. St.George retained his place on the 
cover ; the typography of which was simplified and rectified ; 
the legend beneath the device made way for a brief table of 
contents. The price remained unaltered. 

For some years no change of any moment was made, except 

that in 1870, the table of contents—a constant source of 
editorial perplexities—was removed from the front of the cover’ 
to the back. With the year 1871, however, came an entirely 
new departure. In spite of its name, THE MONTH became 
a bi-monthly, issuing double numbers six times a year, each of 
which contained 188 pages and cost half-a-crown. This would 
seem to indicate an evolutionary disposition towards the form 
and character of a quarterly review, as the Fortnightly in 
accordance with the laws of development has long ago turned 
info a monthly. In our instance, however, fuller experience 
resulted, after the lapse of three more years, in reversion to the 
original type, so far at least as periodicity was concerned. 
With the beginning of 1874 monthly publication was resumed ; - 4 
but the form was altered from demy to royal octavo ; the pages, 
now of more ample area, averaging 130, but with slight 
occasional variations in either direction. In consequence of 
this enlargement the tale of volumes per year rose from two 
to three, which rate of increase, continuing for three-and-twenty 
years, is largely responsible for the fact that THE MONTH can 
now claim to have, in the language of cricket-reporters, 
“accomplished its century.” 

At the same time, the title was also changed to THE MONTH 
AND CATHOLIC REVIEW, which cumbersome appellation was 
used whole, whenever the Magazine had to be named in its own 
pages. The price was now two shillings; but in 1879 it was 
once more raised to half-a-crown, the number of pages being 
increased to 152. 

Father Coleridge, who all this time had filled the editorial 
chair, resigned it at the beginning of 1882 to another Oxonian, 
Father Richard F. Clarke, by whom some slight alterations 
were at once introduced. The title became, THE MONTH, 
a Catholic Magazine and Review: St. George disappeared from 
the cover, giving place to a full table of contents; and the 
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price was again reduced to two shillings, though the number of 
pages stood at 152. At the same time was tried the experiment 
of presenting with every alternate number photographic portraits 
of representative saints accompanied by a brief biography of 
each. During the year 1882, with which the experiment began 
and ended, St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip 
Neri, St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Charles 
Borromeo, were thus commemorated. Neither the portraits nor 
the letter-press were included in the scheme of pagination, nor 
was there any reference to them in the table of contents, 
whether of separate numbers or of volumes. 

Father Clarke conducted THE MONTH for rather more than 
thirteen years, bringing out as his last number that for February, 
1894. No immediate change signalized his retirement, but at 
the beginning of 1897 it was determined to revert to the sweet 
simplicity of the original shilling, reducing the pages in each 
issue to 112, the number of volumes to two per annum, and the 
title to THE MONTH, a Catholic Magazine. St. George was also 
reinstated upon the cover, in his old form, the contents being 
relegated to the interior. Finally, in consequence of representa- 
tions as to the inconvenience of this last arrangement, there was 
substituted last July for Richard Doyle’s St. George, one from 
the pencil of Mr. Paul Woodroffe, with symbols of the Four 
Seasons of the year, which admits of a full list of Articles— 
though not of Reviews—beneath. 

Such are the material signs and tokens discernible in a 
file of our Magazine, and speaking to the scientific eye of the 
struggle for existence, and of consequent striving towards 
better adaptation to environment. And meanwhile the environ- 
ment itself has in many of its striking characteristics been 
altogether transfigured to an extent which those who have 
lived through the changes wrought find most difficult to realize, 
and which comes to them as a surprise when some circumstance 
forces it upon their notice ; as, for example, when they dip into 
an old number of Punch, or an “illustrated” of the period, or 
newspaper or photographic album, and are startled to find 
what a different race of men it seems to have been amongst 
whom they lived in the “sixties,” without noticing anything 
strange. Those were the days before the great cataclysm of 
the Franco-German War, which brought the collapse of the 
Second Empire in France, the unification of Germany as an 
Empire taking its place at once as the foremost military power 
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of the world, the occupation of Rome by the King of Italy, and 
the restriction of the Pope’s temporal sway to the garden of the 
Vatican. Most vital of all for Catholics, came just at this juncture 
the definition of Papal Infallibility, putting an end for ever to 
discussions within the Church itself upon which more labour 
had been spent, and over which more temper had been displayed 
than in regard of any other. An element of strength was thus 
providentially supplied which told powerfully in such trials as 
were soon to follow, in the German Kulturkampf and the 
anti-clerical campaigns instituted by the Third French Republic; 
and contributing not a little to that closer union of hearts 
between the faithful throughout the world and their august 
Head, which has so markedly accompanied his deprivation of 
earthly power. 

It serves to bring home to us how much older a world it was 
in which THE MONTH went out to try its fortune, when we 
find as a contributor to its first volume Cardinal Wiseman, from 
whose pen in September, 1864, appeared an article, half essay 
half narrative, entitled “The Ancient Saints of God: a French 
Officer’s Story,” written in the old-fashioned style, and apostro- 
phising the “gentle reader.’ This must be one of the last things 
he ever wrote, for the March number following opened with a 9 
tribute of verse to his memory, he having died on February 15, 
1865. A posthumous article from his pen appeared, however, 
in the April number.1 An even more notable contributor was 
the then Dr. Newman, and it is undoubtedly the greatest 
distinction of which THE MONTH can boast that the “ Dream 
of Gerontius” made its first appearance in its pages (May and 
June, 1865). Dr. Newman likewise furnished a singular series 
of seven papers, entitled “ Saints of the Desert,” each contain- 
ing within the compass of a single page various pithy maxims 
or apophthegms of the old solitaries.2 Other contributors were 
Aubrey de Vere, “ Barry Cornwall,” Denis Florence McCarthy, 
Dr. Russell (President of Maynooth), and Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, whose novel “Constance Sherwood,” starting with 
the first number, ran throughout the first and second volumes 
and into the third, thus forming a material link to signalize 
continuity of life. Fiction was a prominent feature of the 
Magazine at this period, there being a second story, or instalment 


1 Passports in the Olden Times. 
2 These papers earned a distinction which was probably unique in the experience 
of their illustrious author, that of being burlesqued by Pusch. The Travesty, which 
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of a story, in every number—sometimes even a third. There 
was likewise a good deal of verse. The more serious articles, 
for which as will be seen no great space was available, dealt 
with historical episodes, aspects of literature, biographical 
sketches, social questions, and the like. 

Such was the primitive ancestor from which THE MONTH 
derives its origin, and, as will be observed, the ancestral 
characters have been modified not a little in the course of 
descent. The first notable departure from the initial type was 
naturally observed when, a year after its commencement, 
the Magazine changing hands, struck out towards the realiz- 
ation of a fresh ideal, which, through all subsequent vicissitudes, 
it has ever since kept steadily in view. The details of its experi- 
ences in this pursuit, the variety of subordinate features it has 
from time to time displayed, the topics that have at different 
periods chiefly claimed its attention, the contests in which it 
has taken its share, the contributors who have been enlisted 
in its service, of these and similar matters we do not propose 
to inflict the history upon our readers. But to the ideal itself 
with which the work was undertaken, and to the purpose which 
it was hoped such a periodical might be made to serve, more 


will sufficiently indicate the character of the original, appeared on the 10th of March, 
1866, as follows : 


SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESSERT. 

(Dedicated with feelings of the greatest possible respect to an eminent contributor 

to “The Month.”) 
I. 

“Tt is certain,” quoth PAROBOOTEIUS the deacon, ‘‘ that there was a great Bishop 
of Hippo, who used to review books.” 

‘* True,” replied Abbot Jocosus, ‘‘ but no one has in consequence accused him of 
being Hippo-critical.” 

Il. 

The Hermit HORNERIUs was seated alone at Christmas time in a corner of his 
cell. A pie was on his knees. Clenching the four fingers of his right hand, he, by 
the aid of his thumb, extracted a large dried raisin, and looking upwards, exclaimed, 
‘* What a good boy am I.” 


But he ate not the plum. 
III. 


The aged monk, JAconus Corvus, being asked after refection, whether he would 
have any more to eat ¢hen, or would wait until he got it, replied, ‘‘ No, thank you, 
I have had enough.” 

IV. 

** Let us retire to our pallets,” said the DEACON SOMNOLENTUM-CAPUT. 

** Nay, let us abide here yet a while,” suggested the MonK TaRDus, 

‘*There are still some embers, it were wise to place the saucepan thereupon,” 
quoth ABBOT AVIDUMVENTER. ‘‘ Let us take a slight meal before we depart.” 


(Zo be discontinued.) 
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interest appears to attach, and of this we propose to speak 
in our next issue. In undertaking such a task we shall have 
the singular advantage of being able to present the views on 
the subject which were freely communicated by Cardinal 
Newman, who not only continued for some time actively to 
co-operate with the conductors of THE MONTH, but in a 
series of letters hitherto unpublished expressed his sentiments 
as to what a Catholic Journal ought to be, and his criticisms 
on the manner in which he found them realized. It is a 
substantial advantage of such longevity as our Magazine has 
been able to enjoy, to have been the recipient in its course 
of such confidences as these, which will assuredly be not 
only of interest but of substantial value to many besides 
ourselves, 
je 
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II. 


WE contended in the previous section that; on the leading 
pre-suppositions which find favour with many who are impatient 
of mysteries in religion, the recognition of a: partly knowable 
“over-natural” world beyond that world of Nature which 
Science treats as the Whole, is bound up with the recognition 
of the fact of man’s universal and necessary discontent with 
even the utmost clearly definable limits of his present mode of 
life and action. We must go on to show more fully that this 
over-world cannot be known even partially except under the 
veil of mysteries—whether natural or revealed does not here 
concern us. 

As regards the manner in which our knowledge is acquired 
and formulated, there are other pre-suppositions to consider 
in order to see their bearing upon our problem. Our knowledge 
of Nature, so far as it means a sort of mental reproduction, 
constructed by the memory and understanding—a sort of 
plan or scheme, according to which we guide our action and 
supplement the meagre data of immediate perception and 
infer the distant from the near, and the future and past from 
the present—such knowledge of Nature is won, we are told, by 
experiment ; we live and act before we can have any theory 
of living and acting. The theory multiplies our power of living, 
and indirectly thereby makes an ever fuller theory possible. But 
venture and experiment is prior to the first and to every 
subsequent step of substantial theoretical progress. In the face 
of some new situation which is presented to us in consciousness 
we determine ourselves this way or that; more or less on a 
prudent venture ; we observe the consequences ; we remember 
and tabulate them for future use, entering them in that plan of 
Nature which we are continually perfecting for our practical 
guidance. In this sense “our knowledge of reality proceeds 
from our need of acting, and not conversely. ... We do not 
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first act because we know, but we first know because we are 
constrained to act.” 

Our immediate experience of the outer world at any given: 
moment is not greater, but rather less, than that of the veriest 
savage; our advantage lies in our interpretation of the same 
data—in what we read into them and infer from them in 
the light of that scheme or plan of Nature which has been 
slowly elaborated by the collective observation and reflection 
of society, and communicated to us by tradition. Aided by 
this schematic re-construction we can recognize and classify 
our present experience and learn what to expect from it.’ 
In other words, it is as an instrument of clatrvoyance that 
this mental construction of Nature—this putting together of 
a world which is given us only piecemeal in direct experience 
—is so valuable; as enabling us to see what is here present 
to us, not only in itself, absolutely and apart, but in con- 
nection with the distant, the past, and the future which are 
hidden from us; as making our corresponding action to be 
one of self-adaption to a far wider area of reality than were 
else possible, and thus deepening, widening, and prolonging our 
natural life. The elements and materials of this re-construc- 
tion are given to us, but the arrangement and structure is our 
own. There are no universals @ parte rei ; we may not project 
the sections and symbols of the map into the territory it 
represents. And yet as a sure and effectual guide to the 
traveller the map has a truth of its own—a practical truth; 
although neither in area, nor in appearance, nor in effect, can 
it pretend to be a replica of the concrete reality which it 
symbolizes. Such is said to be the truth of that conception 
of Nature and History which we have built up for our use, with 
all its connections and groupings, its laws of sequence and co- 
existence—the truth of practical efficiency as an instrument of 
life. Thus the old astronomy was true so far as it could predict 
our experiences; but the new is truer because its hypotheses 
seem to cover all cases more simply. Short of the unattain- 
able limit of absolute life and of absolute power over Nature, our 
Nature-theory as a whole and in each detail can only be an 
approximation even to practical truth ; else we should not need 
to labour endlessly at correcting and perfecting this instrument 
of life and fitting it more exactly to its purpose. It must always. 
remain defective as a whole, and by consequence defective in all 
its parts. 
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It seems then that in each moment of our natural life in 
which we have to determine ourselves to act or not to act, to 
act in this way or that, the situation we have to face is consti- 
tuted first by the meagre data of direct perception as a nucleus, 
and then by a certain Beyond (on the same level, however, of 
natural life) both of time and distance which is supplied by 
our mind as interpreting those data. Were it not for the 
previous industry of the mind, that. Beyond would be simply 
an unfurnished blank; our action could be adjusted only to 
the present data as though they constituted the whole world of 
time and space, and it could have no far-reaching or enduring 
value. 

Assuming this view of the nature and function of knowledge, 
and turning our attention to that obscure upward movement of 
life towards a higher plane of action to which its present 
faculties are only partially adequate, we should expect to find 
that there too we must act and live before we can have any 
theory of that life and action ; that practical situations are first 
offered to our direct perception, as it were in their isolation, 
which our ignorance cannot interpret in all their connections 
and implications, or as to their ultimate bearings; that the 
Beyond to which they are felt to belong is as yet an absolute 
blank ; that in the face of these isolated situations we determine 
ourselves, with prudent venture, to some kind of action or 
inaction, and record the observed consequences in our mind for 
future use; that gradually these recorded observations are 
systematized by the collective labour of society and pieced 
together into a mental construction of the spiritual world which 
is communicated by tradition to each member of society, to be 
received and modified no doubt according to his individuality ; 
that aided by the light of this schema we can adapt our action 
not merely to the bare data of direct perception—to the single 
“grace” of the moment as though it were the whole Kingdom 
of Grace—but to as much of the spiritual Beyond as they now 
reveal to us; and thus raise the level and extend the sweep of 
our life and liberty.. Here, as in the natural order, though 
experience is prior to every substantial increase of knowledge, 
yet that increase of knowledge enlarges our possibilities of life 
and experience. Here too the truth of the mental construction 
is its practical efficiency as a guide to that absolute world, that 
Whole ‘in the using of which our higher life consists. The 
elements indeed of that construction would be given us by 
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direct experience, piecemeal,—as it were, a succession of pin- 
hole peeps—but the structure and arrangement would be deter- 
mined by the nature of our mind and of our needs. Even 
practically and as_an instrument of spiritual life the truth of 
such a construction could never be adequate, altogether or in 
part; could never give us that exhaustive grasp of the whole 
situation which would be the correlative of an absolute and 
infinite life. Still less should we be justified in projecting the 
“universals”—the laws and relations—of this mental arrange- 
ment of experience into the world beyond our mind. Like 
those of our Nature-scheme, they would be “formally” in the 
mind, and in the Beyond only “fundamentally,” except so far 
as the Beyond included other minds like our own. The “truth” 
and reality of the scheme would mean: Go here or there; do 
this or that, and the grouping and sequence of your experience 
will be thus or thus. Whether “truth” can have any more 
speculative meaning than this—whether its correspondence be 
that of a portrait to its original; of two objects that may 
be presented to and compared by the same faculty—need not 
concern us here. 

If then our subjective life strives not only to spread out 
over the level attained, but to rise to a higher level, we need a 
mental construction of the upward as well as of the outward 
Beyond; the mere undetermined idea of that Beyond can 
supply no practical direction as to our action in regard to it; 
our upward growth must be and has been proportioned in 
point of fulness and definiteness to the detail with which the 
“truth” of that Beyond is constructed in our mind, and its 
resources thus brought under our control. 

But if there is thus a parallel between our knowledge of the 
natural and of the over-natural, there is also a divergence 
corresponding to the clearness and accessibility of the one 
realm and the obscurity and inaccessibility of the other in 
relation to our faculties. The highest developments of our 
subjective life are necessarily the least finished; we are but 
half-alive and half-aware in regard to the eternal and spiritual 
order ; and this half-knowledge is what we mean by mystery. 
Half-knowledge of the natural order is due simply to a defect 
of evidence; but here it is also due to the defect of vision 
in face of the fullest evidence; the fault is in the eye, not in 
the light. We find in ourselves an idea of the eternal and 
infinite—sure proof that we can and must determine our action 
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in relation to the situation so revealed—and yet this very idea 
bristles with seeming contradictions, being expressed, as it 
must be, in terms of the finite and successive. And our upward 
desire and effort; our practical] response to the attraction 
which the Whole exercises upon our spirit is marked with a 
corresponding incoherence. When we would shape to ourselves 
that ultimate good, that highest sort of life which is to deliver 
us from our present incurable discontent we fail miserably, 
because we can only build it up out of the materials of the 
best that we know clearly; we can only conceive some mil- 
lenium in which every now definable good wili be realized—as 
though quantity could alter kind; or as though any widening 
of the cage of our captivity could satisfy our need of a free 
upward flight. As Fichte points out, and as Mill has confessed, 
the highest conceivable amelioration of the lot of humanity on 
earth cannot justify or explain the dictate of conscience and 
the religious sense: “It serves no earthly end; there must 
therefore be some over-earth whose end its serves ;” and again: 
“There is something in me that demands something of me and 
serves no purpose in the whole compass of this natura! life, 
something that is altogether aimless and superfluous even for 
the highest ends that can be realized on earth.” 

If our attempt to live this higher life in terms of the lower 
is like the attempt to render an orchestral symphony on a 
shepherd’s reed, our attempt to think and express it must 
labour under the same limitation; it must take the shape of 
mystery. “Of mystery,” and not merely of parable or meta- 
phor; for a parable may express the lower in forms of the 
higher ; it may be in no degree simpler and more familiar than 
the truth which it is designed whether to veil or to illustrate, or 
even to prove by analogy ; whereas a mystery is an inaccessible 
truth squeezed as far as it will go into the mould of common 
language, without any poetic or figurative intention, but with a 
desire of the greatest attainable prosaic accuracy. The result 
of the attempt to fit the greater into the less must be that, when 
one side is adjusted the other will overlap, and that to correct 
one error we must always create another. Hence a mystery is 
a truth which can never be quite coherently thought or described, 
but which can be expressed more or less approximately by two 
or more complementary but partly inconsistent statements. 

Every construction of the over-world in which our over- 
natural life is lived must be mysterious; it must be in terms 
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that will seem contradictory as long as we fancy that upward 
Beyond as a sort of outward Beyond—as a mere extension of 
our present plane of life into some region removed from our 
vision, but not from our understanding—an undiscovered con- 
tinent of whose wonders we may learn by hearsay without 
learning anything altogether unintelligible. The assailants of 
mystery, partly through the fault of its defenders, are apt to 
overlook this difference; and to argue as though a mystery 
were a miracle in some outlying region of Nature, guaranteed 
by some sort of hearsay evidence. A miracle, by definition, 
must be intelligible as to the substance of the fact,—as intel-’ 
ligible as the uniformity to which it is the exception,—the only 
mental difficulty it presents is one of causal explanation, not of 
description. But a mystery strives to state what may be an 
obvious necessity or uniformity of the over-world. The 
Christian does not believe that his subjective difficulties about 
the Trinity correspond to a sort of muddle at the centre of 
all being and order; he does not credit the stick with the 
crpokedness which it owes to refraction. What enters the 
denser mind as a paradox may be a truism for higher powers. 
This confusion of two causes, which if indirectly allied are 
not necessarily so—the causes of Mystery and Miracle—is not 
without a natural basis in the philosophy of religion. The first 
naive tendency is to regard the higher world as alongside of, or 
intercalated with, the lower, rather than as above, through, or 
behind it ; to view it as revealing its existence by interferences 
with established uniformities ; as similar in kind to the lower 
world though indefinitely greater in its measurements. In a word, 
the necessary inadequacy of our attempts to express it, is not at 
first recognized, and they are taken as of literal value—actual 
or possible. Much that seems to us superstitious in the earlier 
and ruder forms of religion is due to the first efforts of an 
instinct that is as deeply rational as it is universal and irrepres- 
sible—to a desire to adjust our action to a world that lies 
beyond that realm of observed uniformities -which we call 
Nature; to break through the limits imposed on us by the 
ordinary sequences of cause and effect, and rise to some sort 
of over-natural life. This hope, in its naive form, is made to 
depend on the belief in observable breaches of Nature’s 
uniformities, and as growing science brings these seeming irre- 
gularities more and more under the reign of law the basis of 
the said hope is narrowed, and it is driven backwards from 
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point to point till the fear of absolute extinction rouses it to 
recognize that its foundations are to be laid not in the level 
plains of the clearly knowable, but “in the holy hills,” in the 
high realm of the half-knowable. 

Even in higher forms of religion where the miraculous has 
been thrust down to a sudordinate place as a mere authenti- 
cation of prophetic witness and a seal of divine commission, the 
tendency to confound mystery and miracle, and to identify the 
existence of an over-natural world with the existence of certain 
rifts in Nature’s uniformities which have so far baffled the 
scientists, reasserts itself very persistently. - It is often as 
“disturbing ” agencies that God and the spirits of the departed 
are expected to manifest their existence, under pain of their 
existence being denied. Faith conceived as contesting the 
same plane of knowledge ‘as Science is really degraded below 
Science as though it were but a second-hand or hearsay 
knowledge of things, marvellous indeed but not mysterious. 
Yet, rightly understood, as a dim vision of the over-world, 
per speculum et in @enigmate, it gains in kind over Science 
whatever it loses in clearness. The notion of a conflict between 
the truth of science and the mysteries of faith is possible only 
so long as faith and science are thus supposed to divide the 
same plane of knowledge between them, the former giving a 
hearsay knowledge of facts outside the range but not outside 
the competence of the latter. But the concord rightly claimed 
for their affirmations is not that between the results of inde- 
pendent labours in the same field ; as, for example, between 
the conclusions of two historians working at the same problem 
by different methods. The conclusions of faith and science 
should be harmonious, but in kind they are generically different. 

On the pre-supposition therefore that life is essentially 
progressive, or rather is a progress; that it expands in every 
dimension, upwards as well as outwards; that it amplifies 
in quality as well as in degree, some kind of knowledge of 
that over-world to which it strives to adjust itself becomes 
a necessity. And on the pre-supposition of the ultimate 
subordination of knowledge to action, the success of that 
striving will be precisely proportioned to the measure of 
that knowledge. Again, since the highest developments of an 
unfinished process are themselves necessarily unfinished and 
half-formed, our knowledge of that over-world must be a half- 
knowledge clothed in terms of things we know clearly. In 
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other words, on the pre-suppositions we are assuming, mysteries 
of some sort are a necessity of human life and progress. 
“ Mysteries” and not merely mystery, not merely belief in the 
one mystery of an altogether unknowable Beyond, which were 
as barren of practical fruit as belief in an unknowable Nature. 

It will consequently be through action and experiment that 
we get this knowlecge ; we do not first know the world and then 
live in it, but conversely by living in it we get to know it; much 
as one, blind from birth, comes to construct a plan of the house 
he lives in. He feels his way about, groping at venture; and 
these successive experiences he builds up according to some 
system into a mental structure of co-existent parts; and this 
he modifies and improves with every new experience, and 
by its aid is put in the way of even fuller experience wherewith 
to modify it. But the structure is not in terms of vision, though 
it has a truth of its own which can be brought to the test 
of experiment. Similarly under its present limitations, against 
which it chafes, the human mind has nothing analogous to a 
vision of the over-world: yet this does not prejudice the truth 
of that mental structure thereof which it builds up in accordance 
with its experiences, however obscure and difficult of interpre- 
tation those experiences may be. Here, as in the knowledge of 
the Nature-world, we owe much no doubt to the ordinary daily 
experiences and reflections which are in some measure within 
the compass of all men; to those who start normally from the 
results given them by tradition, who work out and verify for 
themselves the rules and principles that others have formulated, 
who prove the worth of the theoretical construction by its life- 
value. But we have a right to expect that this world too should 
have its Newtons; its revolutionary discoverers and originators 
to whose gifts and graces the whole race is indebted ; men to 
whom chance, so-called, has granted altogether exceptional 
experiences revealing the secrets that lie nearer the very heart 
of things and enabling them to reconstruct and revolutionize 
our previous constructions of the over-world with a truth, not 
indeed exhaustive, but as different in kind from that previously 
attained as the science of Newton is from the magic of a sorcerer. 

Assuming the purpose of knowledge to be wholly practical, 
to be merely that of an instrument of fuller life and action—a 
method of utilizing our past experience for future use—it is 
obvious that it can throw light on each new practical situation, 
and justify our expectations of what it involves, only in so far as 
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the connections and sequences of Nature are supposed to be 
uniform and constant—only in so far as Nature is conceived 
-as a mechanism or determinism. This hypothesis of uniformity 
is the Alpha from which natural science starts and the Omega 
for which it makes. The experience gathered by human 
memory can be used just so far as it can be put in order into 
-one system whose members can be inferred from one another. 
We seek for, at once, the simplest and the most detailed 
catalogue of our experience ; so as to pack away the greatest 
possible amount of information into the fewest possible ideas ; 
° to explain the particular or less familiar as merely cases of the 
more familiar and general. All scientific advance is in the 
direction of this ideal simplification, this construction of Nature 
in terms of its most universal elements—matter and motion ; 
this reduction of quality to quantity, of organism to mechanism, 
and, in general, of the higher to a mere complication of the 
lower. Just so far as Nature can be represented as a deter- 
minism of this kind; ze, just so far as this representation 
verifies our predictions and expectations of experience ; can we 
shape our action fruitfully in relation to Nature and bring its 
resources under our control. The fundamental hypothesis of 
Nature-knowledge is not merely indifferent to, but exclusive 
of, freedom and spirit and the absolute; it is necessitarian, 
materialistic, and atheistic. But this profanity is harmless if its 
hypothetic character be always borne in mind, as unfortunately 
it so seldom is. A false or absurd hypothesis is an instrument 
of truth not only in geometry. We need to resolve the concrete, 
mentally, into elements which we consider separately and as 
they can never possibly exist, in order to understand their 
contribution to the simple resultant; we have to ask ourselves 
how a body in motion would behave apart from friction and 
other influences that could not possibly be absent; and we 
give an answer that is true only under the abstraction in 
question—on the supposition that there is no friction. And 
similarly the deterministic presentment of Nature as a mechanical 
whole, is true on the supposition that there is no subjective 
order, no freedom, no spirit, no God. And this false suppo- 
sition, as such, is an instrument of truth and life, making not 
only for the better knowledge of the natural order, but for that 
of the over-natural, and of the whole of which they are the 
mentally sundered elements or parts—sundered for purposes 
of understanding and, eventually, for purposes of life and action. 
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And from this we can see once more why our knowledge of 
the over-natural must necessarily be mysterious. The attempt 
at a complete understanding of what is seen and known and 
willed, ze. of the world of Nature and the Object, as if it were 
one independent world apart ; and at a similarly exclusive com- 
prehension of the subjective world—of the Self and its seeing 
and knowing and willing—as though it too could be adequately 
understood divorced from its correlative—rests on a false but 
practically useful hypothesis forged in the interests of truth. 
The abstraction issues in certain absurdities on both sides which 
contradict experience as given us in the concrete. Either part’ 
treated as a self-explaining whole must be in a large measure 
unintelligible and mysterious, still more must the whole itself 
when expressed in terms of either part alone. 

But it is because both the whole and the higher part sast be 
expressed in terms proper to the lower part, that the world of the 
Subject and of the Absolute seems to be, and indeed is, shrouded 
in obscurity and mystery, while the objective world seems to 
have a monopoly of clearness. For, it is through communication 
of mind with mind that thought grows in volume and accuracy 
and that the mental construction of the world, which has been 
wrought by common labour, is communicated to each. The 
dependence of thought upon language is the closest conceivable. 
But for practical and necessary reasons our language first deals 
with that external world which is common to the outward 
senses of all; which can be pointed at, weighed, and measured ; 
it speaks to the eye and ear in terms of things outwardly 
sensible. In this region alone can it be clear and demonstrably 
accurate. Slowly and laboriously, by comparison and inference, 
this sensible imagery can be shaped to a rude symbolism of 
those inward experiences which cannot be directly communi- 
cated to others. If we seem at last to get an appearance 
of scientific accuracy in Psychology which deals with the 
subjective world, it is in virtue of a transformation of that 
world into terms of the outwardly sensible; it is through 
describing, not only complex sensations, but also feelings, 
emotions, volitions as aggregates of simple sensations—by a 
sort of psychological atomism. The attempt is useful for 
purposes of speech and understanding and action, like other 
false hypotheses, but it leads, like them, to various absurdities 
such as the denial of freedom and of true action ; it proves the 
changes of our inward life to be as passive as those of a kaleido- 
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scope—and as valueless. This dependence of our thought for 
its clearness upon language which is communicable to the 
outward senses, and into whose material terms our spiritual 
and religious experiences must be translated for purposes of 
conference with others, makes the obscurity of the over-natural 
world inevitable. Every communicable expression of it must 
be a transformation of it into lower terms; and these, if taken 
literally, must at points be in contradiction with one another 
and with the facts of that world to which they properly 
belong. 

As long as such constructions of the over-natural world as 
are given us by philosophy or religion,—natural or revealed,— 
are assailed or defended without a recognition of these incon- 
testable principles; as long as mysteries are confounded with 
miracles, z.2., with breaches of uniformity in the plane of clear 
knowledge, they will naturally be brought into discredit. While 
the growing recognition of the reign of law in physical Nature 
can never prejudice the possibility of an occasional interference 
with her uniformities connected with the occasional cataclysms 
of that subjective world whose organ and embodiment she is ; 
yet the reduction to rule of so much that once seemed irregular ; 
the difficulty of getting at the precise facts and then of being 
sure that they are outside, not only the actually known, but the 
possibly knowable uniformities of Nature—all tend to deepen 
men’s practical belief in an all-pervading determinism of the 
physical world. This belief is undoubtedly hurtful to the credit 
of faith and religion, so far as their cause has been unduly 
tied up with the possibility of establishing rifts in the network 
of Nature’s groupings and sequences ; so far as the conception 


of the over-natural as an extension of the plane of the natural 


has been taken as more than an accommodation of truth to the 
limits of language and clear thought. But, on the other hand, 
it is the deadening pressure of this same brutal determinism 
on the living human heart that first rouses us to break the 
meshes of the fallacies that have entangled our faith; to seek 
its mysteries above us and not around us; and to turn seeming 
loss into certain gain. If science starves out the superstition 
that makes the over-natural merely an extension of the natural, 
it also starves out the superstition of Naturalism (ze. of the 
all-sufficiency of science considered not as a useful hypothesis 
but as a solemn fact) by working out the false hypothesis to its 
absurd issues ; by showing that to explain the whole of human 
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experience in terms of a mere part means to deny it in other 
parts and finally to deny it altogether. 

Simply then in the light of current presuppositions whose 
value we are not discussing, it is evident that human life and 
progress involve an upward straining towards increasing self- 
adjustment with that over-natural whole of which the natural 
is felt to be only a part; and that this effort is futile except 
so far as some construction or plan of that strange country is 
possible ; and that such a construction must necessarily be in 
terms of things clear and familiar, and therefore must be 
mysterious. 

Those who look on our discontent with the best that this 
world could possibly offer and with any sort of bliss that could 
be clearly formulated, as a morbid symptom to be ruthlessly 
checked, are consistent in their repudiation of mysteries. If the 
Beyond is nothing to us,—if it be only an idle unpractical 
notion that goads us for goading’s sake but for no purpose and 
in no direction,—let us, in thought at least, cut ourselves off 
frdm that Beyond and live and act as though this abstraction 
were true and as though this world were a self-explanatory 
whole. But let us not in the same breath talk of life as an 
endless process of expansion in every dimension, upwards as 
well as outwards ; of the practical bearing of every idea ; of the 
significance of every universal and natural form of discontent, 
and so forth. 

Still less consistent is the position of those who, desirous to 
retain religion and yet rid themselves of mysteries which they 
confound with miracles, would interpret their creed as merely 
an ethical parable, as susceptive of a banal and perfectly 
intelligible meaning in the moral order though, in its literal 
sense, irreconcilable with the determinism of the physical 
universe. In the first place they can hardly leave the Beyond 
so blank and unfurnished but that they will hold to some sort 
of thin deism or pantheism which itself is necessarily, under all 
circumstances, a dogmatic construction bristling with mysteries 
as soon as we try to think it coherently in those terms of the 
Nature-world in which it must perforce be expressed. Secondly, 
our conduct in society cannot be determined till we know what 
we are, what our destiny is, and how we are related to one 
another. It is easy to say that to love one another is the essence 
of Christianity. It is indeed ; but love is manifold in kind and 
strength—not a colourless abstraction ; and it is mysterious in 
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every form. Love is not conduct, but it is the motive and end 
of conduct and gives it its energy and character. It is of all 
things social, an affection of will towards will; and it takes its 
tone and quality from some apprehension of the bond which 
ties us together and of the world to which our life is related 
—be it the narrow world of Nature’s determinism or the infinite 
world which includes the finite. Our affective relation to our 
fellow-men and our duties to them are absolutely different 
according as we leave the Beyond wholly unfurnished or as we 
furnish it this way or that. Every single element of a man’s 
religious belief lends its special tinge to the character of that 
love which constitutes his mystical and over-natural life. The 
over-natural life of the Christian—his mystical experience— 
is a love whose unique tone and character and mode of practical 
utterance is determined by that construction of the over-world 
which is given him in the dogmas of that creed that has come 
to him through Christ and by which he is able to interpret and 
control and multiply the experiences of his upward life, and 
deal effectually with the situations that are offered to him in 
the light of a knowledge of their remote implications and 
bearings, and not as though they stood apart unconnected with 
a wider world of grace. 

Christian ethics are bound up inseparably with Christian 
mysteries. Clear these away and, in default of some substituted 
construction of the over-natural world, what remains is an ethics 
without foundation, without end, without character; neither 
Christian nor anything else; and that love which is the sub- 
stance of the inward immanent life of the Christian soul, as 
opposed to the life of outward conduct, gives place to a vague 
amiability whose roots are nowhere and its branches anywhere.! 


G. TYRRELL. 


1 We trust, on another occasion, to develop more exactly this question of the 
relation of religion to ethics. 
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XL—THE CONCLAVE OF 1769 (2). 


WE have seen how, contrary to the spirit and even the letter. 
of their Bulls, the Cardinals in Conclave were constrained to 
defer the Election of the new Pope until after the arrival of the 
foreign Cardinals. The three Courts had intimated through 
their Ambassadors, that they would refuse recognition to any 
candidate elected before that time, and this meant that they 
would follow the example already set by the King of Portugal, 
and coerce their subjects into schism. As the Cardinals feared 
to, risk so terrible an eventuality, they condemned themselves 
to a wearisome period of inaction which lasted for upwards 
of ten weeks—for the Conclave opened on February 15th, but 
the Spanish Cardinals did not arrive till the end of April. 
Meanwhile the Crown Cardinals were far from idle. They 
were busy corresponding with the French and Spanish 
Ambassadors, and through them with the Courts of Versailles 
and Madrid, and were maturing their plans for controlling the 
Election when the time for it should come. On the general 
character of their strategy they had already determined. The 
menace to refuse recognition to a candidate elected before the 
arrival of the foreign Cardinals was to pass into a menace to 
refuse recognition to any candidate for whom their approval had 
not first been secured—in other words, to any candidate on 
whom they felt unable to rely as certain to suppress the Society. 
This was a menace which the Crown Cardinals took care to 
repeat at every opportune moment during the Conclave, using 
always language of studied delicacy, but at the same time 
taking pains that their meaning should be understood. Having 
this powerful force in reserve they could afford to take up 
a negative attitude in their external dealings with the Conclave, 
and they kept declaring in a pious vein that they had no 
commission to force a nominee on the electors, and would 
themselves therefore propose no candidates at all; but that 
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they would accept any suitable person proposed by the general 
body of the Cardinals, nor offer opposition of any kind save 
in the contingency, which was not to be anticipated, of a 
candidate being proposed who would be hostile to the interests 
of their Courts. Yet while exteriorly expressing themselves 
in this correct way, secretly they were negotiating with 
individual Cardinals and endeavouring to form their exclusiva 
of sixteen votes, by the dexterous use of which they would 
be able to reject one candidate after another, until by a process 
of elimination they could force on the proposal by others of 
some candidate who would suit their purpose. - 

Here, however, as we have already noted, their chief 
difficulty arose. If they were to carry out their plan suc- 
cessfully they must first know for certain what candidates would 
suit them—yet on whom could they rely? They would like 
Sersale, but his. chances of being accepted by the Conclave 
were very small, and, though there were a few others towards 
whom they inclined, they felt an absolute confidence in no one. 
As d’Aubeterre had said in his letter of February 6th, “so 
difficult is it now-a-days to arrive at conclusions with any sort 
of certitude about any Cardinal in the Sacred College. ... 
Moreover, a Cardinal when he becomes Pope changes his mode 
of thinking so much that one can count on no one.” ? 

It was to meet this difficulty that an idea suggested itself 
to the Bourbon agents quite at the beginning of the Conclave. 
Might it not be possible to engage the future Pope by a formal 
promise that if elected he would give effect to the desires of the 
Courts? There were two ways by which such an engagement 
might be extracted, both of which appear to have been under the 
consideration of the Spanish Court from the beginning. One 
was to proceed openly and bring the matter before the Conclave. 


1 «Without declaring any exclusion, we draw out and kill off all the candidates 
disagreeable to the Crowns merely by insinuating that their election might not be 
recognized by the Ministers of the Sovereigns. This method has seemed to us the 
most efficacious of all and the least odious; and it is also inexhaustible.” (Bernis 
to Choiseul, May 17, 1769. Given in fac-simile in Crétineau-Joly’s Clément XIV. 
et les Jésuites, p. 261.) 

2 Theiner, Pontificat de Clément XIV. i. p. 181. Compare also Bernis’ estimate 
of the Cardinals in his letter to Choiseul, of April 3rd (ap. Masson’s Le Cardinal 
de Bernis depuis son Ministere, p. 104): ‘* A little more or less fanaticism in favour 
of Ultramontane principles is the sole xwauce which distinguishes the members of the 
Conclave. And they do not wish as Pope either a young man, or an aged man, or 
an incapable man. This fixed intention on their part makes the business of electing 
the Pope very difficult.” 
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They were stipulating that the election must fall on a 
candidate who would not be opposed to the interests of the 
Courts, and it might be further explained to the Conclave 
that this meant that they could only recognize a Pope who 
would give them the satisfaction they had demanded in vain 
of the Pope just dead, particularly in regard to the Suppression 
of the Society of Jesus. And it might be claimed of the 
Conclave that, such being the political situation, the Cardinals 
before electing a candidate should require of him a formal and 
public promise that if elected he would comply with these 
demands of the Powers. The other way of securing their: 
purpose would be for the Crown Cardinals to approach privately 
the Cardinals towards whom they inclined, and endeavour 
to extract from them a confidential but written promise to the 
same effect—assuring them that if they refused the Courts 
would refuse to recognize their election, but if they assented 
the entire influence of the Courts would be used on their 
behalf. 

, Azpuru, with whom—in collusion with his colleague Azara 
and with the Marquis d’Aubeterre—the idea of a promise 
before election originated, communicated it promptly to his 
chiefs at Madrid. We are not aware of the precise letter in 
which this was done, but it must have been written early in 
February for the letters it elicited from Grimaldi were dated 
March 7th. These were five in number,’ and included one 
addressed to Azpuru himself giving him instructions how to 
deal with the matter; one addressed to the Conde de Fuentes 
and another to Tanucci, who were to inform the Courts of 
Versailles and Naples what had been written to Azpuru, and to 
invite them to send similar instructions to their own representa- 
tives at Rome; and one each to the two Spanish Cardinals, 
de Solis and de la Cerda, who were being sent to the Conclave, 
that they might know what they would be called upon to do. 
In the Instructions to Azpuru it is said that “the three Courts 
are determined to insist on the demands made during the 
Pontificate of Clement XIII., that they may indeed abate 
somewhat of the satisfaction to the outraged Duke of Parma 
which they had required of that Pope, but that as regards the 
Jesuits nothing short of their absolute suppression would be 
accepted.” It was, however, “matter for consideration whether 
it would do for the Conclave then sitting to pass a decree in 


1 Danvila, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, p. 304. 
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virtue of which the future Pope would be bound to consent to 
one or both of these points.” Such a decree on the part of the 
Conclave and such an agreement on the part of the Pope would 
be entirely just and reasonable, and was unquestionably due to 
the three powerful monarchs on whom the Church had to 
count as its firmest supports. At the same time it was pre- 
sumable that a considerable party in the Conclave would oppose 
the idea, and hence, as it would not be proper to compromise 
the respectable names of these monarchs by making an overt 
demand which there would be a risk of not obtaining, it was 
impossible to prescribe beforehand any fixed’ course. His 
Majesty therefore left it to the prudence of the three Ministers 
acting in concert to decide according to the exigencies of the 
situation what course would be most prudent, but they must 
remember that two things were to be considered, one whether 
the proposal if made would be likely to succeed and the honour 
of the Courts would not be risked, the other whether it was 
proper to make it.! 

Azpuru received the above Instructions about the end of 
March, and some days later d’Aubeterre received a corres- 
ponding communication from Choiseul, which was dated 
March 2ist.2 Choiseul emphasized somewhat more than 
Grimaldi the dangers that might follow from prematurely 
raising the question of the Suppression, and also gave pro- 
minence to a point in which the French took a more direct 
interest—namely, that the new Pope should formally recognize 
the incorporation of Avignon into the French monarchy. But 
the French Foreign Minister finished his communication by 
directing d’Aubeterre to take the Instructions to Azpuru as 
addressed also to himself, and to communicate them to the 


1 This last clause may seem to save the consciences of those who penned and 
issued these Instructions, but how little stress they mentally laid on it is clear from its 
omission in the companion letter to Tanucci. There we read only that ‘‘the King’s 
desire and his (Grimaldi’s) own is that the question of the Suppression should be 
laid before the Conclave, but (that) the enterprize would be very difficult as Rome is 
inundated with creatures of the Jesuits, and hence the order to Azpuru has been 
conditional ; if (they) could succeed in forming a firm and reliable party sufficient to 
give an exclusive vote, the case for imposing conditions would arise, but the diffi- 
culty is to form such a party. . . . The King of Spain is consulting Azpuru on the 
propriety of laying this demand in reference to the Society of Jesus before the 
Conclave, and is leaving it to the discretion of the Ambassadors (whether to do so 
or not) as they may see their opportunity, since parties change every day.” (Danvila, 
zbid. p. 305.) 

2 See Theiner, zdid. p. 219. 
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French Cardinals, de Luynes and de Bernis, who had by this 
time reached their cells in the Conclave.! 

Notwithstanding the anxicties expressed by Grimaldi and 
Choiseul lest the attempt to extract a promise should prove too 
dangerous, Azpuru’ and d’Aubeterre, with a not unnatural 
predilection for their own progeny, determined to exercise the 
discretion allowed them in its behalf, and directed their 
Cardinals accordingly. Azpuru, to remove the scruples of any 
doubters they might encounter, also drew up a aictamen, or 
theological opinion, in which he argued for its lawfulness. In 
this aictamen he asks whether, if any one believes the suppres- . 
sion of the Jesuits to be necessary for the peace and welfare of 
the Church, he can without fearing to incur the guilt of simony 
demand of a Pope before his election the promise to execute 
such a measure. He divides the answer according to the two 
methods above distinguished, and decides that no scruple 
whatever need deter a man from demanding such a promise 
publicly from each of the Cardinals, giving as his reason that 
a promise so made would not open the way to the Pontificate 
to any one Cardinal more than another. Nor does he consider 
that a promise privately and confidentially extracted from an 
individual, in return for a promise to support his candidature, 
would be less permissible. “Inasmuch,” he says, “as learned 
and conscientious men hold the said Suppression to be 
necessary for the welfare and peace of the Church, a promise 
exacted from an individual Cardinal as the condition of support 
for his candidature would be no more simoniacal, as by taking 
upon himself such an engagement he would only be binding 
himself to fulfil his most sacred obligations.”? 

What is fallacious in this argument is that it confounds 
a promise to do what is self-evidently and by the consent of all 
men conducive to the welfare of the Church with a promise to 
do what a few men only, and in particular those who promise 
their support to the candidate, may in the exercise of their 
own private and perhaps biassed judgment take to be for the 
welfare of the Church. It might and should be unnecessary, 
but it would certainly not be simoniacal, to extort from one 
about to be made Pope, even as a condition of obtaining votes, 


1 Cardinal de Bernis entered the Conclave on March 25th, and Cardinal 


de Luynes a few days earlier. 
2 The text of Azpuru’s dictamen is given (or summarized ?) by Ferrer del Rio in 


his Reinado de Carlos ITI. (ii. p. 273.) 
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a promise to live a moral life and not subordinate spiritual to 
temporal interests—for no Cardinal who was not prepared to 
set this ideal before his eyes could be worthy of elevation to the 
Papacy. On the other hand, in regard to all questions bearing 
on the welfare of the Church the answer to which is not self- 
evident but requires to be determined by the exercise of a 
prudent judgment—and the question whether the Society of 
Jesus ought to be suppressed was obviously such—it is the 
: Pope’s right and duty to exercise that judgment himself, 
according to the lights which God may give him at the time, 
4 nor may he barter away this his personal responsibility to 
q another. He may indeed, and should, instruct himself by the 
i counsels of others, but if he were to bind himself by a promise 
to do what afterwards in the exercise of his personal judgment 
he might deem incompatible with the welfare of the Church, or 
with the principles of equity, or to be wrong in any other way, 
his promise would be both unlawful and invalid, whilst if made 
before his election, and as the price of his election, it would 
be also simoniacal, and by the Bull of Julius II. (Quam tam 
divino) would even render his election invalid. 

Now that we have seen and examined the grounds on which 
these diplomatists justified their methods, we may return to the 
course of the history. Both Azpuru and d’Aubeterre, soon after 
the receipt of the Instructions from their Courts, that is, on 
April roth,! sent in letters to Orsini—d’Aubeterre further asking 
him to communicate the contents to the French Cardinals and 
concert with them the necessary steps for obtaining the promises. 

When we remember how Orsini was persistently violating 
i his Conclave oath by his systematic correspondence with 
- the Ministers outside, it is impossible to credit him with an 
excessive delicacy of conscience. Still he had a conscience, 
: and his conscience revolted against the unworthy proposal now 

Wi made to him. He wrote back the very same day both to 
_ Azpuru and d’Aubeterre, resolutely declining to do as he was 
-_ directed.?, “I am held back,” he said, “less by the thought that 
ot this step would produce no advantageous results than by the 
_ conviction that it would cause general consternation among the 

Cardinals ; and most especially by the voice of my conscience 
-— which I do not wish to soil for any consideration whatever. 
| To take part in such an act would be nothing less than to 
_ become guilty of an act of simony, and to arrive at an election 
1 Theiner, p. 220, 2 bid. 
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which would be invalid and, what is more, immoral.” And on 
the day following he wrote again, saying that “he had told the 
French Cardinals what had been proposed and they agreed with 
him altogether, and they all three hoped that d’Aubeterre would 
not trouble them any more with such a demand, as the 
resolution they had taken was a matter of conscience from 
which they would never swerve.” Theiner does not give the 
letters of the two French Cardinals, but they seem to have 
written to d’Aubeterre! in the same sense as Orsini. That de 
Luynes should take this right-minded course is not astonishing, 
for he was an excellent man,? but it is with a feeling of agree- 
able surprise that one finds de Bernis doing the like. We 
have heard something in a former article of this enterprizing 
little 4b6é de Cour, who began his career by paying court to 
Madame de Pompadour and owed it to her influence that he had 


1 Cf. Masson, op. cit. p. 100. 

? It was this Cardinal de Luynes whose signature headed the Avis in favour of 
the Society addressed by the forty-four French Bishops to Louis XV. on December 
3oth, 1761, and we may be surprised to find him now among the Cardinals pledged 
to elect a Pope who would suppress it. If we wish, however, to account for the 
change, we must not fail to observe the similar change in others. Up to the day 
when the King of Naples expelled the Jesuits from his dominions Cardinal Orsini 
was one of their firm friends. He had been educated by them in his youth, he was 
a frequent and almost daily visitor at the Gesu, and had chosen Padre Ricci for his 
confessor. Cardinal de Solis, too, whom we shall meet with presently as the leading 
Spanish Cardinal at the Conclave, had been a leader among the Society’s friends in 
Spain, and in 1759 wrote to Clement XIII. a splendid letter on their behalf. (See 
Ravignan’s Clément XII. et Clément XIV. ii. p. 132.) He changed only when 
the Spanish monarch published his severe edicts against them. These were 
Cardinals ; but an exactly similar vo/te-face was to be witnessed in the Spanish 
Ambassador at Paris, the Conde de Fuentes, who it will be remembered was a 
brother of the Fathers Pignatelli. And many like cases of prelates and prominent 
laymen could doubtless be collected. On the other hand, there were indications that 
the change was external only and did not affect their inner sentiments. Azara felt 
certain that de Luynes was at heart a Jesuit, and de Fuentes likewise, and 
d’Aubeterre entertained similar suspicions of de Solis; nor again do we find any of 
the four named joining in the severe charges against the Jesuits. They laboured for 
their suppression and for the measures leading up to it—that was all. And if we 
ask the reason why, we must trace it to the fearful despotism of the Bourbon Courts 
of those days, together with the demoralizing principle of blind obedience which they 
exacted from all their servants. There is a kind of blind obedience which is praise- 
worthy, but it is one which is circumscribed by careful limits. In the obedience 
which those sovereigns required there were simply no limits at all, and a servant of 
the Crown was expected to assume the rectitude of every order given to him, and 
carry it out without reference to his own beliefs and feelings. It is this which 
explains the extraordinary inconsistency of the Cardinals and others, and if Orsini, 
ce Luynes, and de Bernis drew the line at the simoniacal promise when called upon 
to exact it, it was only because the immorality in this instance was too glaring. 
Even here, however, they showed a nervousness at having to resist an order given, 
which speaks volumes as to the servitude in which they lived. 
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been promoted successively to the leading post in the French 
Ministry, to the archbishopric of Albi, and finally to the 
Cardinalate. He was even nowa man of the world rather 
than a spiritually-minded prelate. Still he had improved 
somewhat since his promotion and had his good points, of 
which, as of his worldly-mindedness, we shall have evidence in 
the sequel. Moreover, if sometimes flippant and always vain, 
he had good talents, and could often take sound views of the 
situations in which he was placed. It is to these better qualities 
in his nature that we must ascribe his refusal to be mixed up 
with Azpuru’s simoniacal proposal. 

The two Ambassadors were not a little annoyed at the 
resistance of the Cardinals placed under their directions, and 
d’Aubeterre wrote back to Orsini on April 12th, a letter in which, 
whilst withdrawing one of the’alternative proposals, he continued 
to insist on the other. “The Ambassador,” he wrote in the 
third person, “thinks with your Eminences that it would be 
dangerous and useless to broach the subject to the Sacred College, 
but he does not at all agree with the conscientious scruples 
which make you opposed to the idea of binding the candidate 
to be elected by a written promise in regard to the Jesuits.” 
Orsini, however, and his French colleagues, stood firm, as he 
told d’Aubeterre in his prompt reply. Neither to the Conclave 
as a whole, nor to an individual Cardinal, would they ever 
make so improper a proposal. D’Aubeterre’s next letter, on 
April 15th, manifested his growing vexation by the tartness of 
its tone. It was true that the French Cardinals agreed with 
Orsini, and it was equally true that he himself thought 
otherwise ; “nor could he ever be brought to understand how 
the proposal could be simoniacal, seeing that it involved no 
question of temporal advantage, but only of a matter which was 
purely spiritual, and useful to the Church and the Holy See— 
one too which had already been demanded of it, and might be 
demanded of it at any time.!. D’Aubeterre overlooks, it will be 
observed, the little detail that the Pontificate was a rich benefice 
such as an unworthy candidate might be tempted to ambition, 
and that the promise was to be set before him as a price by 
paying which he could have his ambition gratified. However, 
he submits resignedly to the scruples of the Crown Cardinals, 
though with regret, that “they should be obliged in consequence 
to forego the surest means of destroying the Jesuits and securing 
the peace of the Church.” 


1 Theiner, p. 222, 
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So at least he wrote to Orsini, but he wrote also to Choiseul 
on April 18th,! and from the tenour of this letter we see how 
unwilling he was to abandon the project, whilst through the 
lines we can read his desire that the Courts should try the effect 
of a little terrorism in reducing these Cardinals to compliance. 
In this letter he first explains why it would not be feasible to 
broach the question of the promise to the Cardinals as a body. 
The Cardinals have no power to impose any such obligation on 
the candidate they elect, who on becoming Pope would have 
the right to undo all that had been done. He then affirms his 
desire for the secret promise, and repeats the defence of it 
which he had already given to Orsini. He laments the scruples 
of the Crown Cardinals, and tells how “he had proposed 
to them to open their minds in confidence to Cardinal 
Ganganelli, a celebrated theologian in these parts, who has 
never had the reputation of relaxed morals.” And he concludes 
by explaining the immense importance of extracting the 
desired promise from the candidate whose election they might 
be able to carry. “Nothing is more uncertain,” he says, “than 
the course which a Pope will take if he has not been previously 
bound down, whilst on the other hand, although the Bulls 
authorize him to regard as null any promise made before his 
Election, he would none the less be obliged to keep it, since 
otherwise he would be publicly dishonoured in the face of the 
Christian world. ... The task, however, is to persuade our 
Cardinals, and that does not appear to be easy.” And in 
a further letter, dated April 26th,? he harps on the same strain, 
and states that “he has secretly consulted many theologians, 
who have advised him that there is no ground for the excessive 
delicacy (of the Crown Cardinals), and that Azpuru, who is 
also of this opinion, is very much annoyed at their refusal to 
carry out the measure, as it is one for which his Court is most 
anxious, being of the highest importance and the best calculated 
to assure the attainment of their principal object.” Cardinal 
de Bernis had also written to Choiseul a few days earlier,® and 
their letters were crossed by one which shows that the French 
Court had yielded to the remonstrance of de Bernis rather than 
to the solicitations of d’Aubeterre himself. Choiseul remarks 
wisely that whether the plan of extorting a promise be 
defensible or not, of which the Casuists alone could judge— 
at any rate, it was practically useless, as no Cardinal at all fit to 

1 Tbid. 2 bid. 3 Masson, loc. cit. 
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be made Pope would be induced to take it. This letter, 
however, was not written till May 2nd, and could not therefore 
have arrived in time to influence the result, and meanwhile with 
the arrival of the Spanish Cardinals the controversy between 
the Ambassadors and the Crown Cardinals became further 
complicated. 

Cardinals de Solis and de la Cerda—of whom the former 
was Archbishop of Seville and the latter Patriarch of the 
Indies—reached Rome at the end of April, and de la Cerda 
entered the Conclave on April 27th, de Solis on April 30th. 
Their first act was to associate themselves with the French and 
Neapolitan representatives in protesting that they did not 
aspire to make the Pope, but only to prevent a surprise 
election; and that they would willingly co-operate in the 
election of any candidate who should come to the front from 
among those who were reputed to be prudent, impartial, and 
virtuous.2 They kept repeating this protestation on suitable 
occasions, both before and after their entrance into the Conclave, 
and for so doing were applauded by the Cardinals of all parties. 
Unfortunately, in their case as in the case of the other Crown 
Cardinals, public protestation and private manceuvrings were 
at variance. 

A meeting of the Crown Cardinals had been called which 
was to take place on May 3rd in the cell of Cardinal Orsini. 
Its object was that the Spanish Cardinals might explain to 
the others the further instructions they had brought from Madrid, 
and it was understood that, in virtue of the agreement between 
the three Courts, these were also to be received by the French 
and Neapolitan representatives as their final rule of action. An 
account of the meeting was sent off to Azpuru by de Solis, in 
a letter written the same day, and the following is a summary 
of its contents.* De Solis had explained to the other Cardinals 
that the Spanish Court still wished for Sersale as the new 
Pope, but, if his candidature proved impossible, before the choice 
of the Conclave could be allowed to fall on another it would 
be necessary for him first to promise in writing to suppress the 
Jesuits. To this, however, de Bernis and de Luynes at once 
replied that such a compact would be simoniacal, and repugnant 
to their consciences. They confirmed their opinion by citing 
that of several theologians and canonists, and protested that 
if the Spanish Court insisted on their exacting any such promise, 


1 Ferrer del Rio, op. cit. ii. p. 277. 
2 Tbid. Ferrer del Rio, did. p. 277; Danvila, p. 320. 
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they would simply abstain from taking part in the Election, and 
leave the other Crown Cardinals to vote by themselves. They 
also urged, as Orsini had previously urged in his letter to 
d’Aubeterre, that the compact would be useless, as it could 
have no binding force on the future Pope, should he afterwards 
see fit to change his mind, besides which the proceeding 
must ultimately become public, in which case it would 
scandalize the faithful and cause the heretics to exult. De Solis 
vainly endeavoured to gain them over to the view of his Court, 
and suggested by way of compromise that the engagement 
instead of being written might be made by word of mouth in 
the presence of the Crown Cardinals. But the French Cardinals 
replied that this way of doing it would be worse, not better, 
and when it became known would have the effect of alienating 
several of the Cardinals on whose votes they were counting, 
and so destroy all their chances of an exclusiva. Orsini again 
declared his agreement with the French Cardinals, and recom- 
mended as by far the safest course that they should work for 
the success of a candidate on whose character they could rely 
for his future willingness to favour the pretensions of the three 
Courts.. Externally the Spaniards yielded to this opinion, 
and de Solis tells Azpuru that, in view of the stubborn resistance 
of the French and Neapolitans, they felt that the case had 
arisen which their instructions contemplated, and that it would 
be risking the honour of their Courts to urge any longer the 
question of the compact. 

Whether the Spanish Cardinals gave up the idea entirely is 
not quite clear, for from this time forth they drew off to some 
extent from their colleagues, and began to work apart for 
the furtherance of their ends. By so doing they excited the 
suspicions of de Bernis and Orsini, as we shall see in the next 
article, and it is difficult not to feel that they were engaged in 
negotiations of which they knew the others would disapprove. 
If, however, the object of this secrecy was to persist in their 
endeavour to extract the written promise from one-or more of 
the candidates, it is at least satisfactory to know that they 
failed to succeed, and we shall hear later from their own lips 
that they never ventured so far as to propose the promise to 
a single Cardinal. This is to the credit of the Cardinals whose 
candidature they favoured, but does not acquit the Courts or 
their Ambassadors of a readiness to secure their objects even 


by these base means. 
S. F. S. 
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AMONG the many delusions which permanently obsess the 
Protestant mind, and from time to time find expression in | 
Protestant publications, is the belief that the Press is largely 
manned by Catholics and conducted in their interests. The 
belief, like other articles of the Protestant creed, is apparently 
sincere, and is presented in various aspects. , At one time, 
the (supposed) undue prominence given to items of news 
interesting to Catholics excites indignation; at another, alarm 
is aroused by the (alleged) suppression of letters written in 
the Protestant interest: in one form or other, the scare is 
of constant occurrence, and fears are no sooner allayed than 
they are again awakened by some new alarmist. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Jesuits are at the bottom 
of this, as of all other conspiracies against the peace of Pro- 
testantism. Only lately we were assured that there was a 
Jesuit in every newspaper office in the kingdom; and although 
Mr. Le Lievre (the Protestant Press Association) does not 
believe it, Protestants will doubtless suspect that his usual 
vigilance is at fault, and may suggest that he has been hypnotized 
by some unscrupulous member of the Society. His reason for his 
disbelief is that “according to a Jesuit authority there are 668 
Jesuits of all grades in the country: the number of British 
newspapers is 2,500—you may draw your own conclusions.”! 
{It will be noted that 668 is a number dangerously like 666). 
But what about the Jesuits in disguise? and is the “Jesuit 
authority” to be trusted? If it is once allowed that the 
testimony of a Jesuit on anything, and especially regarding the 
Society, is to be accepted, it is difficult to see where we are to 
stop. However, Mr. Le Lievre thinks that although there are 
not enough Jesuits to go round, the Press is being rapidly 
Jesuitized; and he quotes the Rev. J. Cunningham, who told the 
Christian Leader that the Rev. C. H. Kelly told him that 


he had observed at the great gathering of ministers in Dr. Parker’s 
City Temple, that when the Church of Rome was attacked by any 
of the speakers, that instant whole rows of reporters dropped their 


1 Protestant Pioneer, June, 1902. 
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pens, but when anything was said to the credit of the Church the 
same pens went to work as if for a real turn at verbatim. 


(The use of pens instead of ordinary pencils on this occasion 
is itself calculated to excite suspicion.) What need have we of 
further proof than this fourth-hand testimony ? 

The influence of the Jesuits on the Press has not escaped 
the notice of the Protestant Woman ; a writer in that delightful 
magazine for May, 1902, says: 

I wonder if you have noticed the many recent attemnts to whitewash 
“Bloody Mary ”—as she was always called among | folk when I 
was at school—and likewise the endeavour to biacken good Queen 
Bess’s character. ‘Truly, the Jesuits are doing their terrible work 
through the press all over the country. I have never troubled to read 
the many articles in the various reviews trying to prove that Shakespeare 
was not Shakespeare, but Bacon. The whole thiug is too silly, and is 
just another attack on this valiant Queen, who was so great a blessing to 
her country in those tempestuous times. ‘Truly, the enmity of Rome 
never ceases 

It is of a piece with their astute policy that Father Thurston, 
the ‘only Jesuit who has openly taken part in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, should have opposed the Bacon theory ; 
but presumably Mrs. Gallup and Mr. Mallock are crypto-Jesuits ! 

The most impressive presentment of this charge is that 
made by the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton in November, 1898, at a 
mecting of the Nonconformist Political Council in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, London. There was no Axtidote in those days, 
and both the charge and the very considerable correspondence 
to which it gave rise are buried in the newspapers which took 
up the matter. It may be well, considering its typical character, 
briefly to summarize the story. 

At the meeting aforesaid, Dr. Horton “having read certain 
extracts from sundry Romanist text-books, added the observa- 
tion that they were extracts which no daily newspaper would 
dare to publish.”* <A representative of the Westminster 
Gazette at once visited Dr. Horton “for the. purpose of 
ascertaining if he had been correctly reported ;” and the Doctor, 
acting on the principle of the well-known saying, which recom- 
mends that, having made an inaccurate statement, you should 
strenuously adhere to it, declared that “he had been quite 
accurately reported, and was prepared to stand by every word 
he had said ;” adding that 


P. 106, 
2 This and following quotations are from the Westminster Gazette of Nov. 19, 1898. 
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it was his serious conviction that a fair hearing for anti-Romanist 
teaching was practically unobtainable in the ordinary newspapers, and 
that this result was due to subtle influences behind the scenes of which 
most people were entirely ignorant. 


Pressed to explain his views more explicitly, Dr. Horton said : 


The truth of the matter is that the Roman Catholic authorities 
utilize the services of the Press to an extent of which few who have 
not studied the matter have the smallest notion. At Maynooth 
preparation for journalism forms almost as much a part of the regular 
course as that for the priesthood, with the result that Raman Catholics 
exercise an amount of influence over the columns of the Protestant 
Press out of all proportion to their actual numbers. Without actually 
influencing, perhaps, the declared policy of the paper, or moulding its 
written utterances, they are yet able to exercise influence over the 
matter appearing in its columns in a very remarkable and, as I hold, a 
very deplorable manner ; so that, as I have said, it is next to impossible 
to get any ordinary newspaper, daily or weekly, to print that which 
needs saying on the subject of Romanism or its doctrines. 


Having further developed these views, Dr. Horton produced 
in his own handwriting the extracts which he had read at the 
meeting, and which he opined no newspaper wouid publish, and 
the Westminster Gazette at once printed one of them. For this 
the rev. gentleman had small cause to be grateful ; for it was at 
once shown that what he presented as “an extract” from 
“p. 236” of Father Joseph Rickaby’s /7oral Theology was an 
ingenious mosaic of nine fragments from five pages of that work, 
with the addition of a few words of his own !! 


1 It may be worth while to print the ‘‘ extract” as given by Dr. Horton, with a 
few explanatory notes; the words in italics are his own. 

““ When pressed on a point about natural secrets, secrets of promise, secrets of trust 
[p. 232],* yore must lock the secret up in a compartment of our breast and answer 
according to the remainder of your information, which is not secret, private and 
confidential. This looks very much like lying, but it is not lying ; it is speaking the 
truth under a broad mental reservation [p. 233, middle]. ... Broad mental 
reservation is available for the preservation of some secret which one has a duty to 
others, or grave reasons of one’s own to keep [p. 234]—‘‘ secrets apart” is the 
handwriting on the wall [p. 235, middle].t We may, therefore, sometimes avoid 
seeming to know what we know or to be what we are [p. 236, middle]. We may 
dissemble occasionally [p. 236, a few lines below previous sentence] (p. 236).” 


* Where Dr. Horton puts a comma, a whole page is left out. 

+ The passage indicated by dots is omitted because it deals with ‘‘ Jure mental 
reservation,” which Father Rickaby condemns as never lawful. The effect of this 
omission is to make readers think Father Rickaby is permitting the very thing he 
condemns, and the omission of the word ‘‘ Even” before ‘‘ broad” contributes to 
this effect. It is impossible to doubt Dr. Horton’s intention in making these 
omissions. 

+ The part omitted explains what is meant by ‘‘secrets apart.” Had it been 
printed, it would have defeated Dr. Horton’s purpose. 

§ The only possible object of the short omission here is to obscure the sense. 


| 
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The press, daily and weekly, so far as it noticed Dr. Horton’s 
aspersion of its impartiality, at once repudiated the extraordinary 
and unfounded charge. Even his fellow-nonconformists failed 
to support him; the Christian World, for example, thought he 
had been “seriously mislea "—“the statement [it added] was 
loudly cheered, and Mr. Silas Hocking subsequently endorsed 
it, but what is the evidence?”—while Dr. Guinness Rogers, in 
the /udependent, wrote : 


I am unable to follow him when he suggests that there is a determi- 
nation on the part of some great I.ondon dailies to suppress articles or ° 
letters unfavourable to the Romish side; there are certainly some of 
the most important of them to which such a remark would be 
ludicrously inapplicable. 


As for Dr. Horton’s statement about Maynooth, the President 
of that College at once wrote that “there is not a shadow of 
foundation for it”—a remark which may be applied with equal 
truth to the majority of Dr. Horton’s utterances concerning 
the Catholic Church.’ 

It may perhaps be worth while to explain what is the 
only foundation for statements of which Dr. Horton’s are 
selected as a type. Some years ago, the Gild of Ransom 
established a department called “The Watch-tower,” the object 
of which was, not to control the press in the Catholic interest, 
but to correct misstatements about Catholic matters. So little 
came of this as an organization that the very name dropped 
out of existence, and a quite recent attempt to revive the 
interest of the Gild in the matter has met with no success. 
A couple of years ago the Catholic Truth Society asked for 
names of those who would help in such work, and received 
three offers of help! This is the only basis for the frequent 
charges of Protestants of all grades, from Le Lievre to the 
Rev. Arthur Brinckman. 

It would appear hardly credible that the very folk who are 
scandalized at the supposed efforts of Jesuits and others to 
control the press in the interests of Popery should themselves 
combine to work it in the interests of Protestantism: still less 
would one suppose that a society formed for the express 


1 See Zhe Methods of a Protestant Controversialist. C.T.S. 1d. Dr. Horton 
subsequently endeavoured to wriggle out of his statement about Maynooth at 
the expense of the interviewer of the Westminster Gazette, who effectually defended 
himself against the rev. gentleman’s aspersions in a letter published in the Catholic 
Herald for Dec. 10, 1898. 


ate 
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purpose of obtaining the insertion of Protestant letters in the 
press would obtain the special patronage of no less a person 
than Dr. Horton himself! Yet such is the case: the rev. 
gentleman writes to Mr. A. Le Lievre, the inventor and moving 
spirit of the Protestant Press Agency! (of which he until lately 
styled himself Secretary, a title now abandoned in favour 
of “Official Press Correspondent”): “I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for your noble and devoted work; if England is 
saved, you will have had your definite share in it.” Nor was 
Mr. Le Lievre the first in the field; before him there was a 
“Protestant Press Association,” which “had done good service 
quietly in the past.” But this was foredoomed to failure, for 
among the really very excellent suggestions made by its 
organizer for the conduct of correspondence we read: “ Avoid 
making bare statements, unless fully prepared with evidence in 
case of being challenged.”” It is obvious that no Protestant 
controversial society conducted on such lines could have any 
chance of success; and the Protestant Press Association dis- 
appeared to make room for Mr. Le Lievre, who is bound by no 
such narrow restrictions. 

Mr. Le Lievre, who “ belongs to the aristocracy of labour 
rather than to the aristocracy of rank,”® began his career as 
a defender of the Protestant faith in 1892, when he “knew next 
to nothing concerning the controversy.” Unkind critics might 
say that he still retains this qualification, but the press 
evidently thinks otherwise: for he tells us in a leaflet about 
the P.P.A. that his “letters have been printed in some 
300 papers, from the Zimes, Standard, Daily News, Daily 
Chronicle, Westminster Gazette, &c., to obscure prints.” Mr. Le 
Lievre “despises no legitimate means of reaching the public,” 
nor is he particular as to the kind of “means,” so long as 
he is allowed to abuse the Catholic Church; his “eager and 
vigilant advocacy of the truth” (Dr. Horton again) finds a place 
in the Agnostic Journal, side by side with appalling blasphemies 
against all revealed religion. The /s/e of Wight Guardian—the 


1 T regret that I am unable to give any details as to this society, for the modesty 
which also characterizes other Protestant bodies—e.g., the Convent Enquiry Society— 
renders it impossible to obtain either report or balance sheet. Mr. Le Lievre resents 
inquiry as to the P.P.A., and even letters enclosing stamp for reply receive no 
attention either from him or from Mr. S. J. Abbott, of the Convent Enquiry Society. 
Each of these bodies appeals for public support, and it seems strange that there 
should be any difficulty in obtaining a statement of receipts and expenditure. 

2 English Churchman, July 7, 1898. 

3 Protestant Pioneer, June, 1902. 
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champion of “ Ruthven” and Widdows—also shares in what the 
late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes called Mr. Le Lievre’s “ excellent 
work.” 

It is only fair to say that even extreme Protestants at times 
protest against the methods of their champions: thus a writer 
in the English Churchman for July 7, 1898, says: “ As a general 
rule, I have found that many of our friends write in a coarse, 
vile, and abusive manner towards their opponents,” and pleads 
that we should “on no account misrepresent or abuse those with 
whom we have the honour to differ.” Mr. Le Lievre, however, 
has no such scruples; here is a specimen of the kind of letter - 
with which he favours me from time to time’—it is dated 
September 9th, 1899: 

In your letter to the Zimes you speak of Judas Iscariot. He was 
a perfect gentleman compared with some of your holy Popes—the 
“infamous” Alexander VI. (as THE Monrz# calls him) for instance. Judas 
hanged himself: the “ monsters,” as Baronius describes them, stuck to 
office as long as they possibly could. See the difference ? 


»This, however, is enough, and perhaps more than enough, 
of Mr. Le Lievre and his “ Agency ;” but the Rev. E. Theodore 
Beckett, the Baptist minister from whose “interview” I have 
been quoting, cannot control his admiration: he speaks of 
Le Lievre having had “a special call to the work which he 
has peculiarly [the phrase is well chosen] made his own,” and 
describes him as “a man who may be relied on for accuracy 
of statement, one on whom the mantle of Collette has fallen” 
—it is for Mr. Beckett to reconcile these two contradictory 
statements. The interview concludes with an urgent and 
earnest appeal for funds—but there is no statement of accounts. 

Mr. Beckett, however, is unduly suspicious; he expresses 
his fear that the Daily News is being run by Jesuits! Here 
are his words: 

I thought the Daiy Mews was in the hands of a leading Quaker, 

but since its change of hands, one would think the Jesuits were 
running it. 
Now the chief object of this article is to show how Catholics 
and Catholic subjects are treated by the Dazly News; and I 
venture to hope that I shall be able to convince Mr. Beckett 
that he has no ground for anxiety. 


1 T fear that if the P.P.A. published a balance sheet, I should figure in it for a 
large expenditure in stamps and literature, as Mr. Le Lievre continually favours me 


with communications. 
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The Daily News represents more than any other daily paper 
the “nonconformist conscience.”! We learn from its advertise- 
ments that “it occupies the foremost position to-day in 
Literature, Art, Music, and Science ;” “to read it every day is 
a liberal education in itself;” it is “a fearless Advocate of 
Social, Religious, and Political Reform ;” “the best writers and 
authors are engaged regardless of expense;” “it is truly the 
‘Popular Educator’ of to-day ;” and—best of all— 


The Religious World is specially catered for by a separate Editor 
and responsible staff. Every Christian should read the Daily News. 


I have no hesitation in saying that the members of one 
considerable body of Christians will testify to the accuracy of 
one extract from the advertisement—that, namely, which says 
that the Daily News “comes as a revelation to persons who 
have not seen it before.” This is certainly true, as all will 
allow when they see how Catholics fare at the hands of this 
self-commended organ of opinion. 

On September 9, 1901, the following paragraph (apropos of 
a letter written by a gentleman inappropriately named Wiseman, 
in which he stated that “nearly the whole London daily press 
is given over to belittling Protestantism and extolling Ritualism 
and Roman Catholicism ”) appeared in the Daly News : 


It was hardly likely that the Roman Catholic Church, ever on the 
alert, would fail to try and capture the English Press in order to 
promulgate her own doctrines and secure her own ends. Quietly, 
but none the less successfully, has she secured posts for her sons on 
the London dailies and weeklies: and with the skill born of centuries of 
experience, presents insidiously and innocently the Roman pill wrapped 
in a coating of Protestant silver.” 


Since then the Dazly News has changed hands—celum non 
animum mutat—and its attitude now is so violently anti-Catholic 
as to suggest that Catholics do not come under the heading 
of Christian, as that term is interpreted at the Daily News office. 

I am anxious to make every allowance for the ignorance 
which undoubtedly lies at the bottom of the Daily News's 


1 It is said that the late Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, was taking part in the 
examination of some school accounts, in which occurred the item ‘“ occasional 
monitor.” ‘‘ What is an ‘occasional monitor’?” said some one. ‘‘I suppose it is 
the nonconformist conscience,” replied Stubbs. 

2 This reflection, it may be noted, appeared somewhat inappropriately at a time 
when the Daily News had abruptly terminated a correspondence in such a manner as 
to leave the advantage to the Protestant side, and that in the face of facts. 
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misrepresentations—ignorance manifested alike, as I shall show, 
in the foreign and home correspondence, in the reviews, and 
in the editorial columns. But ignorance is sometimes culpable, 
and its manifestation by “writers and authors engaged regard- 
less of expense” is not lightly to be condoned. 

One example, among many furnished by the Daily News's 
correspondent in Paris, was dealt with at length in this 
Review for September, pp. 320—323. This correspondent 
having stated that “a movement is being made in Rome 
to get the Pope to promote another new doctrine,” proceeded 
to announce three times over that this “budding dogma 
teaches that the Virgin Mary was taken up to heaven alive”! 
That the writer should never have troubled to ascertain what 
Catholics believed about the Assumption is in no way 
remarkable; but that a subject so familiar in Christian art as 
the death of our Lady, or as the empty tomb, filled with roses 
and lilies which, according to the legend, met the gaze of the 
Apostles when they went to visit the place of her burial, should be 
entirely unknown to the “separate editor and responsible staff” 
of the Daily News's “ religious world,” is sufficiently remarkable. 
If one of these gentlemen will visit the National Gallery and 
inspect the big Botticelli (?) in Room II., he will be able to 
ascertain for himself what the Catholic tradition really is. 

Even more extraordinary is the exhibition of ignorance 
for which the redoubtable Dr. Clifford was allowed the emphasis 
of leaded type in the Dazly News of November 6th. In a long 
article, occupying the best part of two columns, he declaimed 
on the subject of education, which he has so peculiarly made 
his own, and on the “leprosy” which must inevitably over- 
spread our country should Catholic children be allowed to have 
Catholic teachers, it being the policy of Romanists “ first 
to use as far as possible the agents and instruments of political 
government as their tools, and secondly to capture and train 
the young in and for the service of the Church.” His reckless 
statements serve at least to show how much others besides 
children stand in need of education, as may be judged from 
the following samples : 


The present Pope, Leo XIII., said at the Vatican Council, “It 
is necessary to get hold of the legislatures in order to subdue the 
people,” and Cardinal Manning exultingly affirmed, on the very day on 
which the doctrinal infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was proclaimed : 
“The human Governments have now nothing to do but to bow in 
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submission.” . . . To secure that end is the ambitious task of Roman 
Catholicism all over the world. ... M.du Bellay, formerly a priest 
and professor of philosophy, who has left the Roman Church, says it 
was urged at the same Council that “it was above all things necessary 
to get the standing armies into the Roman power ; and as that was not 
possible all at once, it was resolved to multiply higher schools ”—What 
for ?—Education? Not at all, but—‘in order to secure a succession 
of young men, trained by the Church of the Vatican, for service in the 
Army.” 


Is it not equally wonderful that a man with any character 
to lose should publicly talk such nonsense, and that a journal 
of any position should furnish him with so lofty a pulpit from 
which to deliver it? ; 

I had written so far when a new manifestation of ignor- 
ance alike of history, tradition, and art (as to which the 
Daily News claims “a foremost position”) came to hand in 
the issue of November 14th. Herein is a notice, occupying 
three-quarters of a column, of the volume on Pintoricchio 
recently published by Mr. Heinemann, in which the book is 
casually referred to in the opening sentence, all the rest being 
devoted to the writer’s views on the painter, his times and his 
work. The whole article would be worth reproducing as an 
example of what the Daily News considers “a liberal educa- 
tion ;” but I have only room for one paragraph, which must be 
given in its entirety : 


Our point is best illustrated by reference to a case in which Pinto- 
ricchio definitely set himself to interpret a life of agony. St. Catherine 
of Siena became a vegetarian when she was twelve, a total abstainer when 
she was fifteen, at twenty she gave up eating bread, and contented herself 
with uncooked vegetables, she wore a chain of iron which ate into her 
flesh, she went without speaking for three years, she only allowed 
herself fifteen minutes’ sleep in twenty-four hours, and she escaped 
the torture of the wheel by a miracle. Pintoricchio’s picture of her 
in the National Gallery represents a charming young lady, standing 
with a Bible in one hand and with the other hand resting on the hilt of 
a sword upon what looks like the hind wheel of a velocipede. A 
handsome young bishop kneels before her, and we take it that his 
request is to conduct the girl on a bicycle ride through the cool valleys 
in the distance. She seems inclined to accept the invitation, and we 
hope the young people will enjoy each other’s company. In another 
place we find Catherine, still young, still a coquette, counting on her 
expressive little hands the solemn questions she will have to answer. 
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Around her neck is a string of jewels, her dress is in the latest fashion, 
and its richness indicates a good allowance. But where is the rosary ? 
Where the chain? Was that cheek fattened on uncooked vegetables ? 
Did those eyes owe their lustre to a quarter of an hour’s sleep each 
night? Ah, Pintoricchio, your St. Catherine bore her vigils very 


lightly. 


I say nothing of the exquisite taste and delicate badinage 
manifested in this paragraph, written as it is in the style of 
Mark Twain at his worst and without Mark Twain’s excuse. 
The writer can hardly be expected to know of Miss Drane’s 
classical work on the Saint of Siena, though he might have 
heard of Mrs. Josephine Butler's tribute to one of the great 
heroines of history. What I wish to point out is his crass 
ignorance—ignorance which even the title of Pintoricchio’s 
picture in the Catalogue of the National Gallery might have 
sufficed to remove. Herein “St. Catharine of Alexandria, with 
her attributes” stares him in the face; but the name conveys 
nothing to him, and, as a “popular educator of to-day,” he 
proceeds to censure the artist because when representing one 
saint he did not endow her with the attributes of another. It is 
as if we should blame a painter who depicted St. John the 
Evangelist in Patmos because he did not represent him in the 
camel’s hair and leather girdle of the great Forerunner. Would 
such ignorance be possible with regard to anything but a 
Catholic subject ?! 

One more instance of sheer ignorance may be given from 
among many that might be cited. The Daily News is going to 
take a census of attendances at places of worship in London on 
Sunday, and on November 15th it gave a summary of the 


1 It might be thought impossible to match this example; but ‘‘ P.W.W.,” the 
author of the criticism, has surpassed himself in his attempted defence of his pre- 
posterous position. The Dazly News for Nov. 19 contains a short and contemptuous 
letter from a correspondent who ‘‘ would suggest that St. Catherine of Alexandria is 
not quite the same person as St. Catherine of Siena—a fact which the despised 
Pintoricchio did know when he painted the picture of the former ;” to which the 
critic appends this astounding note— 


‘‘ The correction is one for which I am grateful. But the criticism referred to 
would apply equally to St. Catherine of Alexandria.” 


It is impossible to comment adequately on this exhibition of ignorance: I can 
only ask the reader to peruse P.W.W.’s original paragraph in the light of this 
explanation, And I would suggest that the word ‘‘ unique ” should in future replace 
** foremost ” in any future advertisement referring to the ‘‘ position” of the Daily 
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recent census at Liverpool! Having given the figures, the 
writer says: 


As only one service was held by the Roman Catholics, it would seem 
that more persons attend Roman Catholic churches in Liverpool on 
Sunday forenoon, than attend the churches of the Established Church. 


The fact that, as the Church Times well puts it, “while the 
Protestant saints are rejoicing in their beds, thousands of 
Catholics are at worship in their parish churches,” has escaped 
the notice of the special editor who caters for the “ religious 
world” as understood in Bouverie Street. Will the London 
census be conducted (in the nonconformist interest) on similar 
principles? 

These examples—and they might readily be extended—of 
the attitude adopted by the Daz/y News towards things Catholic 
should tend to reassure the gentleman who thinks the Jesuits 
are running it: unless it be contended that these absurdities 
are perpetrated (by Jesuits) in the hope of disgusting liberal 
Protestants with the ignorance of their organ. But 1 go on to 
show that Catholics who have dealings with the Daily News 
have worse than ignorance to contend with. 

I wish to be perfectly just, so I say at the outset that at 
times Catholics meet with fair treatment in the columns of that 
journal. When, a few weeks back, a foolish woman endeavoured 
to enlist sympathy because her daughter (aged twenty-five) 
had become a Catholic and had gone into a convent, Catholic 
correspondents were allowed to show the cock-and-bull character 
of her story. It is also no doubt true that, as a member of the 
staff writes to me, they cannot possibly find room for one 
quarter of the letters they receive ; and I do not complain that 
certain letters which I (and others to my knowledge) have written 
have not appeared in the Daz/y News. But I do complain when 
letters repelling some definitely false charge or correcting some 
manifestly erroneous statement are refused insertion; when 
published letters are mutilated to their detriment; when a 
correspondence is closed by an editorial note misrepresenting the 
point at issue. I made this complaint at the half-yearly meeting 
of the Catholic Truth Society on November 6th, and a travesty 


1 This census, by the way, was in itself a curiosity; it was taken, according to 
the Liverpool Daily Post, within the limits of ‘*the canonical hours,’ 7.e., from 
Ita.m. to8p.m.! It would appear that notwithstanding the exclusion of all the 
early Masses, the attendance at Catholic churches has risen from 12,200 in 1891 to 
19,600 in 1902—an increase far in advance of that of any other religious body. 
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of what I said appeared next day in a morning paper and 
attracted the attention of the Editor of the Daily News, who 
has written to me about it. I propose now to tell him and 
others in somewhat more detailed form the substance of what 
I really said. 

As an example of the refusal to insert a correction, I take 
the following. The Daily News’s “own correspondent”! wrote 
from Paris on October 2oth, the letter being published next 
day: 

A friend who has just come from Rome has repeated to me part 
of a conversation with the General of the Franciscan Order, who 
resides there. This monk emphatically declared .. . 


There is no need to continue; for the news “just come from 
Rome” on October 21st was the canard denounced immedi- 
ately on its publication by Father David Fleming, O.F.M., the 
“monk” in question, as “apocryphal and absurd.” It first 
appeared in the Dazly Chronicle—a paper which at times runs 
the Daily News very close in its anti-Catholic attitude—for 
October 9th ; Father David at once telegraphed a denial, which 
the Chronicle did not publish. A full account of the whole 
business appeared in the Zad/et for October 18th ; and when the 
Paris person published what his (or her) “friend just come from 
Rome” had said, I wrote to the Daily News, calling attention 
to the contradiction ; no notice was taken of my letter, nor was 
any correction made. 

The mutilation of letters may be necessary if they contain 
statements which may be considered libellous ; but apart from 
this, it does not seem justifiable to tamper with them, especially 
when the sense is thereby impaired. Yet in two instances my 
communications have been thus treated : on the second occasion 
I gave four references for a statement which I made, three of 
which were deleted, although later on in the letter my reference 
to “the four Protestant authorities quoted” was allowed to 
stand ! 

This brings me to the last instance I shall: cite, for the 
understanding of which it is necessary to go back a little, as 
the incident in question occurred some years back. The details 
have never been placed on record in permanent form, and they 
are of sufficient importance to be given here. The corres- 

1 The attitude of this writer is uniformly anti-Catholic, and during the recent 


agitation with regard to the closing of the religious schools, was so grossly unfair as 
to call for protests even from the Daily Wews’s own readers, 
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pondence in the Dazly News and its sequel will, with a few 
words of explanation, suffice for this. 

On October 23rd, Mr. Alfred A. Fowler,! in the course of a 
letter, wrote as follows : 


A few years ago I made arrangements on behalf of “ Father 
Chiniquy” to accept the challenge of a “ Father Begue,” of Oban, 
made through the “Catholic Press,” as to a certain statement made by 
Father Chiniquy—viz., that in the Breviary there was a “prayer” 
addressed to the Virgin Mary, in which it referred to the Blessed 
Virgin as “ Thou art the only hope of sinners.” “ Father Begue ” offered 
450 to “Father Chiniquy” if he could prove such assertion. The 
Rev. A. G. Townsend, W. C. Maughan, Esq., J.P., and myself accom- 
panied “ Father Chiniquy” to Oban to meet “Father Begue” on his 
own ground. A public meeting was held, at which “Father Begue” 
was present, as arranged. The Public Hall was packed. The 
“‘ Breviary” containing the words in question was produced, and the 
assembly passed a resolution calling upon “Father Begue” to hand 
over the #150. “Father Begue” walked off the platform, taking with 
him his £4150, remarking, “‘ You won’t get it.” 


To this I replied as follows: the words enclosed in brackets are 
those omitted by the Daz/y News, which also printed in ordinary 
type the words which my MS. placed in italics. 


I can hardly suppose that Mr. Fowler would wilfully mislead you 
and your readers,so I must assume that his memory has played 
him false regarding the “challenge” of Father Begue. 

Chiniquy made a statement, which is given in Zhe Rock for 
September 25, 1896, [and in the Zuglish Churchman for the same week, 
and repeated in the Monthly Letter of the Protestant Alliance for Nov. 
1896, and in a leaflet issued*by the P.A., dated Oct. 2, 1896,] in which 
he said, “‘ When I was in the Church of Rome I had to repeat every day 
the following prayer from my breviary, “ Mary, thou art the only hope 
of sinners.” 

Father Begue challenged this statement, and his challenge was 
accepted. When the time came, it turned out that the daily “ prayer” 
was no prayer at all (as, indeed, is clear from its wording), but a passage 
from a “lesson” read on a certain feast. It is as though an Anglican 
clergyman should be taxed with using daily at morning prayer a collect 
containing a certain expression, and that the fact that the epistle for a 


1 This gentleman, a leading light of Zhe Family Churchman, called Lord 
Roberts’s attention to the danger to the nation involved in the establishment of a 
cadet corps at Stonyhurst. The result will be found in The Antidote, p. 105. He 
has also been calumniating the Gild of Ransom in the Daily News, and Mr. Lister 
Drummond’s rejoinder of denial has been refused insertion. I reproduce Mr. Fowler’s 
letter textually, quotation marks and all. 
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certain feast contained the expression was held to justify the statement. 
The whole position having been thus changed, Father Begue naturally 
declined to pay, as the charge as originally made had not been, and 
could not be, substantiated. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Fowler (no doubt inadvertently) should 
adopt the challenge in its altered form—although in this he does but 
follow the example set by the Protestant Alliance, which, in its Annual 
Report for 1896, deliberately alters the original statement—for, having 
himself taken part in the matter, he might have remembered the facts 
of the case, as stated by the four Protestant authorities I have cited. 


It may simplify matters to put side by side the original 
statement made by Chiniquy, as printed by the Protestant 
Alliance and challenged by Father Begue, and the altered 
version on which the Alliance claimed to have established its 


case, 


ORIGINAL STATEMENT (AS PRINTED IN STATEMENT AS GIVEN IN THE ANNUAL 
THE FOUR PLACES NAMED ABOVE). REPORT OF THE P.A. FoR 1896, p. 30, 


AND ADOPTED BY MR. FOWLER, 
When I was in the Church of Pastor Chiniquy was challenged 
Rome I had to repeat every day by a R.C. priest residing at Oban, 
the following prayer from my to prove that the words, “Thou 
Breviary: ‘Mary, thou art the art the only hope of sinners,” were 
only hope of sinners.” addressed to the Virgin Mary, and 
contained in the Roman Breviary.! 


It will be noticed that Chiniquy says he had to repeat daily 
what he calls a prayer, and that the Alliance version omits 
“every day” and substitutes “address” for “prayer.” It is 
impossible to believe that these variations are accidental ; the 
Alliance boldly made these alterations in order that its employé’s 
mis-statements might be brought more into accordance with 
facts, trusting (and not in vain) to the ignorance or prejudice of 
its clientéle to overlook or condone the change. No wonder 
Father Begue refused to pay the money with which he had 
backed his challenge! 

Things having arrived at this position, the Editor of the 
Daily News comes to Mr. Fowler’s aid with the following 
extraordinary paragraph : 

Referring to the controversy between Mr. James Britten and 
Mr. Alfred A. Fowler, in our Editor’s Post Bag, Mr. Fowler has left 
at this office a copy of the New Raccolta, published in 1886 by order 


1 The passage in question occurs in the Office for Sept. 9th, and is attributed to 
St. Augustine. 
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of his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. The expressions challenged by 
Mr. Britten certainly appear in this volume, and appear to bear out 
Mr. Fowler’s statements. The book contains prayers, vespers, and 
holy indulgences, in Latin, with an authorized translation in English. 
Mr. Fowler’s contention is borne out by our examination of the volume. 
On page 283 appears a prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the 
middle of the prayer the words occur, “ For thou art the sole hope 
of sinners,” and the prayer concludes with the following words: “ An 
indulgence of 50 days to all the faithful, as often as, with at least 
contrite heart and devotion, they shall say this prayer.” With this 
explanation the controversy must close. 


- 


The description of the Raccolta as containing “prayers, 
vespers, and holy indulgences,” is a good example of Daily 
News accuracy ; but with this I did not concern myself in the 
following letter, which I sent to the Dazly News immediately 
on reading the editorial note: 


I can hardly believe that you intend to close the “controversy ” 
between Mr. Fowler and myself with the “explanation” given in your 
issue of to-day. 

The position is this: Chiniquy stated that he had to recite every 
day a prayer contained in the Breviary. When this statement was 
challenged he claimed in proof that such a passage did occur in the 
Breviary, not in a prayer to be said daily, but in a lesson to be read 
on a certain feast. ‘The challenger naturally maintained that his 
challenge had not been met. 

You now entirely change the venue by saying that Z “ challenged” 
certain “expressions ;” that these appear in the New Raccolta; and 
that they “bear out Mr. Fowler’s contention.” To this I claim the right 
to reply that I challenged no “expressions ;” I merely pointed out that 
Mr. Fowler’s account of the Chiniquy episode was inaccurate ; that 
the New Raccolta is in no way an official book, #.¢., a book prepared 
for use in the offices of the Church—but a collection of prayers for 
private use; that it has no more connection with the Breviary than 
with Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. 

It seems to me impossible that you can intend to close the matter 
by this deliberate misrepresentation of the points at issue ; and I am 
loth to believe that this letter will be refused insertion. 


But it was refused; and it is interesting to speculate on 
what would have been said by Dr. Horton and the militant 
Protestant press had the relative position of the parties been 
reversed. 

There is an amusing sequel to the story. As I have said, 
I narrated the above incident at the half-yearly meeting of the 
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Catholic Truth Society, on November 6th, and a somewhat 
misleading account of it appeared next day in the Daily 
Chronicle. The Editor of the Dazly News, who had maintained 
an absolute silence as to the remonstrances I had addressed 
to him with regard to the mutilations and suppressions 
of my letters, at once wrote to request an explanation; and 
although I told him that I was in :.o way responsible for 
the report, that it was a travesty of what I had said, and that 
I was about to publish an account of the matter in THE 
MONTH, I was favoured with two more letters by the “ news 
editor,” who informed me that he could hardly doubt the accuracy . 
of the report, as it appeared in two papers ! 

One thing is certain. The Daly News may “engage its 
writers and authors regardless of expense”; it may cater for 
“the religious world” by “a separate editor and responsible 
staff”: but so long as it continues to display ignorance and 
prejudice whenever the Catholic Church is in question, it cannot 
claim to occupy any save an inferior position in literature, in 
art, or in history. The Church is too important a factor in the 
history of civilization to be ignored, and only those who recog- 
nize its influence can claim to possess “a liberal education.” 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


Professor Bury’s Socrates. 


IN reading Professor J. B. Bury’s History of Greece to the Death 
of Alexander, one is reminded of Aristotle’s celebrated verdict, 
in the second book of the Politics, on the writings of Plato. 
There is “brilliancy and smartness,” 7d Kouov xal 7d 
mepitTov, ON every page: Karas mavta iows yaderor, 
“it is hard to say that all is trustworthy.” Incidentally, 
the book shows the desirability of even a neutral subject, like 
Greek History, being first learnt by a Catholic boy at a 
Catholic school. The concluding words of the book, “the most 
precious thing in the world, freedom of thought,” well indicate 
the tendency of the whole. It is another essay, in imitation 
of Mitford and Grote, to make of the ancient Greeks a stalking- 
horse, under cover of which to shoot home the arrows of the 
author’s own opinions in politics or religion. Professor Bury 
is an historian of the school of Gibbon and Grote. Besides his 
Greek History, Grote brought out a work less known, on Plato. 
On the backs of the three volumes, as they figure, little read, 
in libraries, one reads: “Grote’s Plato.” Never was title a more 
felicitous epitome of contents. Plato and George Grote stood 
at opposite poles of humanity. Plato being no longer in a 
position to vindicate his liberty, Grote went about to capture 
him. The result is expressed in the above title. Professor 
Bury has made a similar capture of Socrates, and thus he 
presents him : 


Socrates was the first champion of the supremacy of the intellect 
asa court from which there is no appeal; he was the first to insist, 
without modification or compromise, that a man must order his life 
by the guidance of his own intellect, without any regard for mandates 
of external authority or for the impulses of emotion, unless his 
intellect approves. Socrates was thus a rebel against authority as such ; 
and he shrank from no consequences. 

He did not hesitate to show his companions that an old man has 
no title to respect because he is old, unless he is also wise; or that an 
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ignorant parent has no claim to obedience on the mere account of the 
parental relation. Knowledge and veracity, the absolute sovereignty 
of the understanding, regardless of consequences, regardless of all 
prejudices connected with family or city—this was the ideal of Socrates, 
consistently and uncompromisingly followed. . . . In the history of 
ethics his position is supreme; he is the founder of utilitarianism. 
He arrived at the doctrine by analysing the notion of “good ;” the 
result of his analysis was the “ good is the useful.” . . . The man who 
had no respect for authority was not likely to except the gods from the 
range of his criticism; and the popular religion could not sustain 
examination. Socrates was as little orthodox as Anaxagoras and other 
“impious” philosophers; but he made no new departure in the field 
of theology. He doubtless believed in the existence of a God; but 
as to the nature of the divine principle he was probably what we should 
call an “agnostic,” as he certainly was in regard to the immortality 
of the soul. Socrates then was the originator of a new logical method, 
the founder of utilitarianism, and, above all, the unsparing critic 
of all things in heaven and earth—or rather on earth only, for he 
disdained things in heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant,—a fearless 
critic undeterred by any feeling of piety or reverence.! 


Admitting for the nonce the correctness of this portrait, the 
first remark upon it that occurs is, that Socrates then was no 
true Greek. One of the best elements of the Greek character 
was wanting in him,—what Ruskin calls “reverence for what 
is nobler and better than yourself,” all the content of that 
characteristically Greek word, aiéws. Reverence for parents and 
for the aged was the first commandment of Greek morality. 
An ingredient of reverence, or at least a quality having a close 
affinity to reverence, is sympathy. “The oldest hath borne 
much,” and is therefore to be revered. Age is not revered chiefly 
for its wisdom, least of all for that wisdom which can stand 
the cross-examination of youthful conceit. An old lion may 
be silent before a puppy. There may be a duty in youth and 
inexperience in presuming wisdom beyond the limits of your 
own understanding. Professor Bury’s Socrates might stand for 
a model of the cock-sure examiner, a personage as objectionable 
in se as the cock-sure examinee, and more difficult to chastise. 
If one might put a question to so sapient a person,—and the 
real Socrates would have been delighted with the enquiry,—one 
would take up his position, “the good is the useful,” and ask, 
“useful to what?” To the good, or to the useful again? 

But is Professor Bury’s Socrates the real man after all? 


1 Bury, History of Greece, 576—578. 
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There is evidence about Socrates to be gathered from Aristotle, 
from Aristophanes, from the later Greek writers; but the 
principal sources of our information must ever be his two 
disciples, Plato and Xenophon. The former over-represented 
his master: the latter perhaps under-represented him: still 
both afford excellent evidence. The Platonic Socrates is not 
a new creation ; it is the original reality vested with new powers. 
Socrates was no metaphysician; and, likely enough, never 
dreamt of Platonic Ideas. He was not a statesman, nor an 
educator, like the Socrates of the Republic: nor would he have 
appreciated the physical theories that he is made to listen to in 
the 7imaeus. But morally, and in personal character, he was 
such a man as he appears in the pages of Plato. Plato added 
erudition and added sublety to his ideal; but he did not invent 
for him a new moral character. Socrates was too well known 
in Athens for that; and by the force of his moral nature had 
made too deep an impression on the youthful Plato. It was as 
impossible to make another and a different Socrates, once you 
knew the original, as it would have been for Boswell to have 
drawn another type of Dr. Johnson. 

Plato and Xenophon had a common veneration for Socrates, 
a common admiration of Sparta, a common dislike of the 
government of their native Athens, a common taste for out- 
door exercise. I cannot think of anything else that they had 
in common. Later writers represent them as living at variance 
with one another. They must have approached their master 
from very different sides. Consequently they present two 
aspects of Socrates, as it were a front and a side face. But 
the two presentations are of unmistakably the same man. 
Thus the great son of Sophroniscus is no mysterious, unknow- 
able personage to modern eyes. There are few Greeks whom 
we know so well. And though he wrote nothing, and much 
disliked making speeches, we have one speech of his preserved 
by Plato. I mean of course the Afology of Socrates, the speech 
that Plato represents him as making to his judges at his trial. 
Of this, Professor Bury writes: 


In the Afology of Socrates, Plato has succeeded in catching the 
personality of the master,’ and conveying its stimulus to his readers. 


1 Need we be surprised that a receptive mind like Plato’s, in daily converse with 
a personality so impressive as that of Socrates, ‘‘succeeded in catching the per- 
sonality of the master”? But has Professor Bury succeeded in doing the same? 
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There can be no question that this work reproduces the general 
outline of the actual defence, which is here wrought into artistic 
form.! 


This is valuable evidence. But before using it, we will take 
the testimony of that-other disciple, who makes less out of the 
teaching of Socrates, as being less of a man of genius; but 
for that very reason, doing the work of a photographer rather 
than of a painter, has better expressed the features of the 
original. I refer to the Memorabilia of Xenophon. Xenophon, 
I conceive, as a man, was more like his master than Plato was. 
Plato was the heavenly-minded: Xenophon the homely- 
minded, the man of shrewd common sense, and quiet tradi- 
tional piety. Xenophon was no great philosopher: no more 
was Socrates. On the other hand, the strange unearthliness 
which characterises Plato, and made him such a favourite in 
the early Christian Church, is a Socratic trait, scarcely at all 
apparent in the hunting, farming, campaigning, business-loving 
Xenophon. That Plato, “the divine,” and Xenophon, who shares 
with AEschylus and Herodotus the praise of being the most 
religious-minded of Greek writers, were two fervent disciples 
and warm admirers of an “agnostic,” is a position which I find 
it hard to contemplate with equanimity. Is not the very word 
agnostic a misnomer, as applied to any one living in ancient 
Greece? The name was invented by Huxley to signify his 
own inability to accept the Judzo-Christian revelation, contained 
in the Bible, and witnessed by the Church. One who found 
the Greek mythology unsatisfactory, and the evidence of reason 
on things divine less clear than he wished B.C. 400, should not 
be given the name of the disbeliever in Christianity. Moreover, 
Socrates was deeply religious, if Xenophon, his pupil, had any 
insight into his character, “so pious, that he did nothing without 
the sanction of the gods,” to quote the concluding words of the 
Memorabilia2 Huxley was quite the reverse. Is Professor 
Bury then right in making of Socrates a prototype of men like 
Huxley? 

It may be said that Socrates was condemned to death for 
impiety, and that Aristophanes, doubtless echoing what others 
also said, represents him as a scientific rationalist. Against 
Aristophanes, we have Socrates’s own satisfactory denial in the 
Apology, 19c. About the sentence which a jury of his native 
city passed upon him, we must recall to mind, what every 

1 P, 581. 2 IV.8. 
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scholar knows, though to the ordinary Englishman it sounds 
incredible,—that it was the easiest thing in the world to get any 
respectable citizen at Athens tried for his life on the most 
trumpery charge; and that it was not so difficult either to 
escape condemnation, or in any case the draught of hemlock. 
There were politicians at Athens who boasted of having been 
tried for their lives scores of times. Plato! speaks of the 
“exquisite coolness” of sundry condemned persons in the city, 
who, after sentence of death has been passed upon them, remain 
at large, and “stalk about the street like demi-gods.” Socrates, 
to many of his fellow-citizens, was a troublesome old gentleman, 
who pestered everybody in the parish (imperial Athens was but 
one overgrown parish) with importunate questions. Slander 
and unpopularity were sure to gather round so sturdy an old 
“bore.” He was brought up on a charge, which was not 
seriously taken, which nobody believed. The least little 
condescension to the Court would have secured him an 
acquittal. Even after the sentence, escape remained in his 
power. As Professor Bury allows, the old man defied and even 
courted death. But his condemnation is no evidence against 
him, no more than the ridiculous representation of him in 
The Clouds, “treading the air and looking round the sun.” 

The Memorabilia opens with a defence of Socrates on the 
charge of religious scepticism, which his accusers, with Professor 
Bury, his panegyrist, bring against him. 

He was frequently seen sacrificing at home, and frequently on the 
public altars of the city; nor was it unknown that he used divination. 
. . . He said that the gods reserved to themselves the most important 
particulars, of which nothing was apparent to men. . . . Those who 
thought that all things were dependent on the human understanding, 
he pronounced to be insane ; as he also pronounced those to be insane 
who had recourse to omens respecting matters which the gods had 
granted to men to discover by the exercise of ordinary human faculties.” 


There is abundant evidence both in Xenophon and in Plato 
of Socrates’s belief in omens and oracles. It is easy to ridicule 
such belief. It is easy to slur over, as unworthy of so 
enlightened a man, the fact of Socrates having entertained it. 
But one who believes in divination, because he finds life 
inexplicable and baffling without light from heaven, will readily 
believe in revelation, when such a revelation as the Christian is 
put before him. 

1 Rep. VIII. 558. 2 Mem. 1. ch, i. 
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If anything appeared to be intimated to him by the gods, he could 
no more have been persuaded to act contrary to such intimation, than 
any one could have persuaded him to take for his guide on a journey 
a blind man, or one who did not know the way, instead of one who 
could see, and did know it, and he condemned the folly of others, who 
act contrary to what is signified by the gods, through anxiety to avoid 
the ill opinion of men. As for himself, he undervalued everything 
human in comparison with counsel coming from the gods.! 


Meeting one “ Aristodemus the Little,” “who neither sacrificed 
to the gods, nor prayed to them, nor attended to auguries, but 
ridiculed those who regarded such matters,” Socrates read him 
a long catechetical lecture, exposing the Argument from Design.? 
He did the same for Euthydemus.? These two long arguments 
of the Xenophontic Socrates should be compared with the 
Platonic argument to the same effect in the tenth book of the 
Laws. There can be no doubt which is the more Socratic. 

Socrates, Professor Bury informs us, “ disdained things in 
heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant.” Here the Professor 
has apparently the authority of Xenophon to support him. 


He did not dispute by what necessary laws everything in the 
heavens is effected, but endeavoured to show that those who chose 
such objects of contemplation were foolish; and used in the first 
place to inquire of them whether they thought that they already knew 
sufficient of human affairs, and therefore proceeded to such subjects 
of meditation, or whether when they neglected human affairs entirely, 
and speculated on celestial matters, they thought they were doing what 
became them. 


A slight study of the context, however, shows that Xenophon 
here lends the Professor no real support whatever. The “things 
in heaven” that Xenophon speaks of, are not the things of God, 
not theology, but astronomy and meteorology. For we read 
immediately after: “he asked such philosophers whether they 
imagine that by enquiry into celestial things they will be able 
to produce at pleasure wind, rain, changes of the seasons.” 
The passage merely indicates Socrates’s dislike of the faulty 
physical science of his day, a dislike also borne witness to by 
Plato.’ Socrates was a utilitarian in the sense in which Bacon 
deserved that name, not as Bentham and Mill bore it, as I will 
presently show. He discouraged all pursuit of physical and 
mathematical science beyond the limits within which it was 


1 Mem, I. ¢. iii. n. 4. 
2 Mem. I. ch. iv. 3 Mem. IV. ch. iii. 4 Mem. I. ch. i. 5 Phado, 98 B, seq. 
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likely to serve the arts of life. Whoever takes a student’s 
interest in this subject, should by all means read Socrates’s! 
views on geometry, astronomy, and arithmetic; and compare 
them with the views on the same studies which Plato puts in 
Socrates’s mouth.? In all this writing (excepting in the slur so 
unreasonably cast on physical astronomy) Plato must have felt 
how much he was going beyond and setting himself in opposition 
to the real Socrates, and his faithful henchman, Xenophon. 
Most of us think Plato right, but that is another matter. 

A rationalist makes his own religion, so far as he has got 
any. Socrates fell in with the traditional religion about him, 
and made much of the Greek maxim: “Honour the Deity 
according to the custom of your country.”* He had a strong 
reverence for law: in fact it is not too much to say that he 
offered up his life in obedience to what he considered the law 
and spirit of the laws of Athens.‘ How can any one call this 
man “a rebel against authority as such” ? 

If Xenophon and Plato knew him, and spoke the truth 
about him, Socrates was a man of a conscientious, reverential, 
religious cast of mind: a man more conspicuous for moral 
earnestness than for intellectualism: a man who in humility of 
heart waited upon God, and strained his ear to catch the Divine 
voice. 


For he thought that the gods paid regard to men, not in the way 
in which some people suppose, who imagine that the gods know some 
things and do not know others, but he considered that the gods know 
all things, both what is said, what is done, and what is meditated in 
silence, and are present everywhere, and give admonitions to men 
concerning everything human. I wonder therefore how the Athenians 
were ever persuaded that Socrates had not right sentiments concerning 
the gods ; a man who never said or did anything impious towards the 
gods, but spoke and acted in such a manner with respect to them, 
that any other who had spoken and acted in the same manner would 
have been, and would have been considered, eminently pious.® 


Such is the Socrates that Xenophon saw and conversed with. 
The present Regius Professor of Greek at Trinity College, 
Dublin, has discovered from afar a very different man. 

Professor Bury declares that Socrates holds “a supreme 
position in the history of ethics” as “the founder of utilitarian- 

1 Mem. IV. ch. vii. nn. 2—8. 
2 Rep. vii. 523—530. 3 Mem. I. ch. iii. n. 1; IV. ch. iii, n. 15. 

4 Mem. IV. ch. iv. ; Plato, Crito, 50, seq. ; Phedo, 98 E. 

5 Mem, I. ch. i. nn. 19, 20. 
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ism.” A declaration put forth so emphatically deserves to be 
considered seriously. It is ascribing to Socrates a great deal 
more than such beliefs as these,—that good things are useful 
things,—that godliness zs useful to all purposes, having the promise 
of the life that now ts, and the life to come—that pleasure always 
goes with good, at least of a kind,—that the happiness of many 
is preferable to the enjoyment of one,—that actions which hurt 
mankind in the long run, or by their general consequences, are 
wrong actions. For in holding these beliefs, as we all do (except 
perhaps that about the life to come), we are all utilitarians. But 

utilitarianism, properly understood, is a distinctive, militant — 
philosophy, in opposition to much that is usually held to make 
up the sum of the noblest aspirations of mankind. It means 
that actions are good, not in themselves at all, not as being 
in accordance with reason and the nature of man, not as 
conformable to a Divine ideal, not as making for human 
development in time and eternity; but simply because they 
“pay,” because they make on the whole for pleasure and the 
aveidance of pain in this world. A good action is ypjya 
AvovTendés, like a railway-ticket, a thing of no beauty in itself 
and somewhat expensive, still a handy thing to bear about 
your person when travelling. Utilitarianism of a rough and 
uncouth sort certainly flourished at Athens. It was the tradition 
of a school that Socrates was perpetually jibing at, and handed 
down his scorn of it to Plato,—I mean, the Sophists.2, We have 
an exposition of it, for political purposes, in Thucydides, in 
the Machiavellian utterances of the Athenian Commissioners 
at Melos® It makes a great figure in Platonic Dialogue, in the 
form that virtue is a convention (vomos), a tax paid to society, 
a factitious good; but vice and self-indulgence and tyranny 
over others are the real goods of nature (dvaus) : so the speeches 
of Callicles,t and of Glaucon and Adamantus in their assumed 
character of objicients,® maintaining that virtue is a very good 
thing for everybody except the man who practises it: against 
which Plato’s Republic is written as a counter-thesis,— the 
shrewdest blow ever dealt to utilitarianism: a strange outcome 
of the school of Socrates, if Socrates really was “the founder of 
utilitarianism.” 


1 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
2 I dissent entirely from Grote’s estimation of the Sophists, which is assumed by 
Professor Bury. I prefer Plato’s. 


3 Thuc. v. 89, seq. 4 Gorgias, 483, seq. > Rep. ii. 359—368. 
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This primitive and uncouth ultilitarianism Professor Bury, 
I know, abhors as I do; and he would maintain vehemently 
(I think, somewhat inconsistently) that Socrates was utterly 
dissociated from the Hobbism and Machiavellianism of the 
Sophist-led, or rather, as Plato puts it, Sophist-leading, Demus.! 
But the men who took those views were the real founders of 
utilitarianism, and Socrates was not of them. Utilitarianism 
since that day has been given scientific form and decency and 
plausibility. Still the threads of Benthamite utilitarianism are 
visible in the old Sophistic web, where they are recognised and 
lovingly protected against Plato by George Grote.” 

But let us see on what evidence Professor Bury ascribes 
utilitarianism to Socrates. He does not quote ; but, doing my 
best for his view, I should allege Xenophon, Memorabilia, UII. 
ch. viii.; IV. ch. vi. nn. 8,9; Plato, Protagoras, 353—357. The 
passages from Xenophon are: 


If you ask me whether I know anything good that is good for 
nothing, I neither know anything such, nor wish to know... . All 
things, whatever men use, are considered beautiful and good with 
reference to the objects for which they are serviceable . . .; for 
whatever is good is also beautiful with regard to purposes for which 
it is well adapted. . . . What is profitable, is good to whomsoever it 
is profitable. 


These answers are given to meet the difficulty, that very 
various things are called good in various circumstances. There 
is nothing at all profound about them. Even in Socrates’s 
mouth, they are the mere first stammering utterances of moral 
and esthetic philosophy still in its infancy. They are neither 
a system nor the foundation of a system. They are not 
foundation-stones, but loose pebbles flung at a dog of a 
difficulty that was set on Socrates by Aristippus. Some things 
are good as ends in themselves, but many more things as 
means to ends; Socrates’s remarks hold of this latter class of 
instrumentally good things.* 

In the passage from the Protagoras we cannot be sure 
whether we have Socrates or Plato; but I confess it appears to 
me to be rather in the manner of the real Socrates. The esprit 
moqueur is visible throughout. Socrates pretends to make 
common cause with Protagoras, and to point out to the company 
the meaning of the phrase, “a slave to pleasure.” He identifies 


1Cf. Rep. vi. 493- 
2 Grote’s Plato, ii. 108, seq. 8 Cf. Mem. IV. ch. ii. nn. 31—35. 
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good with pleasure and what leads to pleasure, and evil with 
pain and things leading thereto. Pleasure itself becomes evil, 
when it leads in the long run to a disproportionate amount of 
pain. “A slave to pleasure” is one who by stupidity and want 
of calculation takes pleasures that will end in disproportionate 
pains. The art of arts then is a certain art of measurement, 
petpntixn, by which one accurately determines the relative 
value of pleasures, and the quantity of pain there is to counter- 
balance each, so as to choose one’s pleasures with wisdom and 
forethought ; and of this art Protagoras and other Sophists are 
masters, and folk ought to send them their sons to be taught. ' 
This is certainly a piece of hedonistic utilitarianism. Moreover, 
and this I grant to Professor Bury, I think it likely that Socrates 
did use such language. But with what object? Not in 
advocacy of utilitarianism. The cardinal principle of utili- 
tarianism, that pleasure is ultimately the supreme good, and 
pain the supreme evil of mankind, is a principle which there is 
no other evidence anywhere for ascribing to Socrates. It is 
vehemently repudiated by Plato, ¢g., in the Phzlebus. In the 
midst of this very argument the axiom is reiterated that 
“nothing is better than knowledge, and knowledge always 
carries the day.”? The point which Socrates is trying to make 
is, not that good is pleasure, but that knowledge is virtue, and 
vice stupidity. The argument is an argumentum ad hominem, 
that even hedonism, or the worship of pleasure, cannot be 
supported, unless knowledge be installed director of human 
actions. Knowledge must rule the hedonist, unless he is to be 
a stupid, a sot, a slave. 

That Socrates was not an intellectualist in the sense of 
“rationalist,’—that he did not take human reason to be a 
sufficient guide in all the mystery of life, this I think I have 
shown. But I admit that this attempt to reduce all virtue to 
knowledge, which seems certainly to have been made first by 
Socrates, savours of over-much intellectualism—and that it 
involves determinism and denial of free-will. Also | admit that 
the Socratic method of cross-questioning, of pressing always for 
definitions, of discrediting any knowledge which could not give 
an account of itself to an examiner, likewise betrays undue 
confidence in human intellect. On both these points Socrates 
was over-intellec: 11, and on both he was mistaken, as Aristotle 
and Plato have shown, and modern philosophy is fain to allow. 


1 19 C, D; 54C, D; 66. 2 Protag. 357 B. 
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You cannot define everything. Much of the best truth 
accessible to man is only caught by glimpses, by the poet 
and saint, but not by the formal logician. Of truth valuable 
for human practice, as well for this world as for the next, the 
greater part is held in the form of “true opinion without 
science,” which Socrates said was to be sought from the gods, 
and which Plato in his later dialogues came to recognise as a 
tenable middle term between scientific knowledge and entire 
ignorance. I admit then that Socrates was too much of an 
intellectualist on some points; also that, as was not unnatural 
with so homely and practical a genius, he toyed and tampered 
with utilitarianism. But I deny that he was a rationalist, or 
an agnostic; I deny that he was a utilitarian, or founder or 
co-founder of utilitarianism. Utilitarianism was founded partly 
by the Sophists, and their pupils (or masters) the Jingo 
politicians of later Athenian democracy ; then it took shape in 
the philosophical schools of the Cyrenaics and the Epicureans.' 

Utilitarianism pronounces conduct virtuous, or the reverse, 
formally and precisely inasmuch as it tends to promote, or to 
hinder, the comfortable existence of mankind on earth,—or, 
we may say, the appointments of that first-class hotel, into 
which utilitarianism aspires to transform this world. Such 
was not the virtue commended, such was not the goal of 
human endeavour proposed by the author of the Gorgzas.? I 
take the Gorgias to carry enough of the original impulse 
communicated to Plato’s mind by Socrates, to enable one to 
pronounce with confidence that Socrates was as far, or nearly 
as far, removed from utilitarianism as Plato, and that is a very 
long way. 

I have reserved for the last the evidence of the Apology of 
Socrates. As Professor Bury admits it to be a substantially 
correct account of what Socrates did say of himself, let any 
student read it through at a sitting, then read Professor Bury’s 
pages on Socrates, and consider whether the two portraits, 
both of them striking enough, are portraits of the same man. 
In the Afology, Socrates makes no profession of belief in Zeus, 
Athena, Apollo, and other gods of Greek mythology, but he 
professes to believe in gods, in superhuman powers generally 


1 Socrates, the ‘‘ fearless critic,” questioner, and eliciter of definitions, would have 
been somewhat of a trial, a veritable “‘ gad-fly”’ (Apology, 30 E) to modern Oxford, 
where definitions generally are little loved, and formal logic is grievously suspect. 
Oxford at least stands on her guard against the excess of Socratic intellectualism. 

2 See Gorgias, 507 D—508 ; 517—519; 527. 
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(Saipoves), and the action of such superhuman powers (daipova 
mpdypata).' He avers that “the good man’s cause is not 
neglected by heaven.”? Compare this profession of belief 
with the requirements set down by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews :* Whoever cometh to God, must believe that he is 
and that he is a giver of reward to them that seek him (trois 
éxfntodow avtov). Socrates was eminently a man who did 
“seek out God,” even the kingdom of God and his justice, so 
far as that kingdom and that justice were discernible in 
his native Athens B.c. 400. Had Socrates sat among St. Paul’s 
hearers on the Areopagus® and heard the Apostle preach the 
unknown God whom they were worshipping in ignorance, he 
would have interrogated, I believe, but not smocked. He might 
well have been included in the epithet, such given to the fear of 
unseen powers (Sevatdatpoverrépovs), which St. Paul applies to 
the Athenians. Of this, his dying words about the cock due 
to Aésculapius® are an interesting and solemn evidence. About 
the immortality of the soul, it need not surprise us to find 
Socrates saying: “As I have no sufficient knowledge touching 
the state after death, so also do I reckon myself to be without 
such knowledge.”’ Even in God’s Chosen People, in their 
earlier history especially, this ignorance seems to have been not 
uncommon. Socrates nevertheless fully recognised, and spent his 
days in enforcing upon his fellow-citizens, the supreme import- 
ance of virtue and of the care of the soul above all earthly con- 
siderations. An agnostic is one who not only does not know 
about God, and the will of God, and the rewards and punish- 
ments of the next world, but does not even care to know: one 
who has made up his mind to order his life independently of such 
knowledge; one who, to repeat Professor Bury’s words, has 
“disdained things in heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant.” 
Such was not Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus. 

The great argument for Theism to Cardinal Newman, the 
voice of Conscience,® sounded in the ear of Socrates, as he tells 
us himself, constantly from boyhood to old age.’ 

There is something about me divine and heaven-sent (da:pdnor), 


which began when I was a boy, a sort of voice that comes; and when 
it comes, always diverts me from what I am about to do, but never 


27 B, 2 40D. 3 xi. 6. 
4 St. Matt. vi. 33. 5 Acts xvii. 22—32. ® Phedo, 118. 
7 Apology, 29 B; cf. 40 C, seq. 8 Apology, 29 D—30 C. 


9 See Grammar of Assent, pp. 101, seq. ; Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, § 5. 
10 Apology, 31D; 40, A, B. 
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impels me to do anything. .. . My usual prophetic sign from heaven in 
all my past life was very frequent, and checked me over very small 
matters, if ever I offered to do anything amiss; . . . but now neither 
at my leaving home, nor at my coming into court, nor anywhere in 
my speech has it checked me; although in other discourses in many 
a place it has stopped me in the midst of my address. 


The following notices of the same warning voice are found 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon :! 

It was a common subject of talk, that Socrates used to say that the 
warning from heaven had instructed him. . . . He also told many 
of his friends to do certain things, and not to do others, intimating that 
the divine sign had forewarned him. . . . The gods-seem to show you, 
Socrates, more favour than other men, since they indicate to you, 
without being asked, what you ought to do, and what not to do... . 
When:I was proceeding, a while ago, to study my address to the judges, 
the divine sign testified disapprobation. 


A discrepancy has been noticed, that in Plato’s version the 
divine warning restrained Socrates, but never prompted him 
to do anything: according to Xenophon, it did both. Plato’s 
version is no doubt the correct one. Xenophon had no mind 
for nice distinctions ; to him, the silence of such a restraining 
Mentor gave consent, and was equivalent toa positive encourage- 
ment. 

The last words of the Afology are: “it is hidden from all 
but God.” These words express a thought that was much in 
the mind of Socrates, the uncertainty of human ventures, an 
uncertainty which he saw to be remediable by science only to 
a very limited extent. Where science could give an answer, he 
referred men to science ; but where science could say no more, 
he bade them consult God for some sign or warning of the best 
course to take. Thus he inculcated a continual dependence on 
God, and incessant consultation of the will of heaven. What 
better disposition could St. Ignatius of Loyola have wished, to 
commence with, in one entering upon the Spiritual Exercises ? 

For neither was it certain to him who had sown his field well, who 
should reap the fruit of it; nor certain to him who had built a house 
well, who should inhabit it; nor certain to him who was skilled in 
generalship, whether it would be for his advantage to act as a general ; 
nor certain to him who was versed in political affairs, whether it would 
be for his profit to be at the head of the State; nor certain to him 
who had married a beautiful wife in hopes of happiness, whether he 
should not incur misery by her means.” 

1 I.c.i. nn. 2,43 [V.n. iii. n. 12; IV. c. viii. n. 5. 2 Mem. I, ch. i. n.8. 
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Elsewhere he shows how health, wisdom, beauty, strength, 
wealth, have all turned to the ruin of their possessors.! This 
uncertainty of the issue of human undertakings, an uncertainty 
which no human science can adequately cope with, threw 
Socrates upon the.expedient of consulting the will and seeking 
the guidance of Heaven in all enterprises, while still employing 
all resources that human prudence could suggest. To a Greek 
of his age, omens and oracles were the recognised means 
whereby God warned mankind. To divination therefore he 
devoted himself; and as Plato did also, made much of the 
Delphic Oracle. But he considered that he had himself some- 
thing oracular,? not vouchsafed to other men in the Sadvor, 
or warning voice from heaven, which checked him at the door 
of folly or sin. This voice, though not sensibly audible, was 
the warning of a Power from without ; as such he always speaks 
of it, not as the natural prudence that attends every man, and 
isa mere habit of his own mind. Socrates then believed that 
he was, not indeed inspired, but what theologians call “assisted ” 
by God, and guarded from folly. In Professor Bury’s portrait 
the Saioviov is absent, positively banished and ignored, as 
something that would mar the likeness. It is then no portrait 
of Socrates. 

Had Socrates been the man that our new Honorary Doctor 
of Letters (g October, 1902) so artistically portrays, 1 should 
have accepted the fact for something to tell plainly, but not to 
exult in,—like the massacres at Corcyra, that outburst of 
heathenish Hellenism, recorded in Dr. Bury’s pages.® 

JOSEPH RICKABY. 


1 Mem, IV. ch. ii. nn. 32—35 ; cf. Gorgias, 511 E. 
2 Plato, Rep. 496 c. 
* Pp. 419, seq. 
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How often it happens that in trying to dig up some long- 
buried memory, we drive our spade into another old grave 
alongside of it which we had not so much as thought of. 

The cells of the brain seem strikingly like the graves in a 
churchyard. Both graves and memories overlie each other, 
and are so close to their neighbours on every side that if you 
disturb the soil at all, you are sure to unearth something you 
were not looking for. 

Much the same kind of thing happens when you take down 
an old tome in the Record Office; for records are the memoirs 
or memorials of past generations committed to their last 
resting-place ; and death still more than poverty makes strange 
bed-fellows. However dull the contents may be in themselves, 
they are sure to throw curious sidelights on the history of the 
time. 

The writer of these pages began his search among the 
records of Barbados with the one definite object of throwing 
some light on the sad history of those poor Irish exiles shipped 
off in thousands by Cromwell to “the Barbadoes” and other 
West Indian islands.! It is said that at one time there were 
12,000 here, 25,000 in St. Vincent, and numbers more in 
St. Kitts, Montserrat, and Jamaica. Their descendants, mingled 
in Barbados with those of Scotch political prisoners, under the 
sobriquet of “Red-legs,” or “ Poor White People,” have here, as 
elsewhere, lost the Faith and have no traditions; yet they have 
not intermarried to any extent with other races, and their names. 
still bear witness to their origin. There were many priests. 
among them, and orders were given to treat them with special 
severity. 

So far only one reference to these “Irish servants” has. 


1 “‘When they submitted, their officers were knocked on the head, and every 
tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes.” (Cromwell’s. 
Report on the taking of Drogheda, A.D. 1649.) 
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come to light, and this miscellaneous collection of curious odds 
and ends has been the only result achieved. Miscellaneous it 
had to be; for, the documents being still undocketed, they 
were taken just as they came. In truth, the records of this 
island have had a bad time of it, all the elements being in 
league against them. In 1668, there was a great fire in 
Bridgetown, then called St. Michael’s. This was followed 
in 1675 by a tremendous hurricane which levelled the houses 
and most of the churches. As in those days, and for long 
after, there were no public buildings, the records were kept in 
various insecure places, the result being an irreparable loss, 
which has left the previous history of the island almost a blank. 
Still there exist some fragments of this earlier period, and from 
thence onward a complete set of indentures which has been 
carefully copied. 

Deeds, as a rule, are not very lively reading, the ponderous 
circumlocutions of the law and the great family likeness 
observable throughout causing a feeling of weariness, which it 
requires an heroic effort to overcome. 

* It is interesting, however, to discover old familiar names 
among the signatures; very interesting also to read the lists 
of slaves appended to the transfers of estates, and classifying 
them as Menn, Womenne, Boyes, Girles, Lyttle Boyes, and 
Lyttle Girles, with their queer names, such as Quachooe, Have- 
a-care, Old Mann, Cuffee, Cokoo, Quashée, Black Betty, Moll, 
Quaff, Tom Boye, Doll, Papa Bundo, Mama Bundo, Lyttle 
Bundo, and the like. 

Immediately after the negroes came the draught-horses and 
live-stock of various kinds, each with its name; all alike being 
treated as mere goods and chattels. 

Yet from 1668 onwards the slaves were no longer chattels. 
in the eye of the law; for there is an Act in Council of that 
year decreeing that in future 


all negroe slaves within this island shall be held, taken, and 
adjudged to be estates reall and not chattells, and shall descend unto 
the heire and widdow of any person dyeing intestate. 


An Explanatory Act, however, of 1670 declares that slaves are 
to be considered as chattels for the payment of debts. 

It is pleasant to meet with occasional evidence that the 
poor things were sometimes granted their freedom. In a 
curious old Miscellany of 1694-5, whereof more anon, the 
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manumission is recorded of a slave who rejoiced in the name 
of Mingo Toby, and there are two similar entries in the same 
book. On the other hand we find a bill of lading, the gruesome 
and heartless irony of which would not be easy to match. 


Shipped by the grace of God in good order and well conditioned by 
George Harper in and upon the good ship called the Hopewell, whereof 
is master under God for this present voyage, Wm. Dennis, and now 
riddeing at anchor in the Road of Barbados and by God’s grace bound 
for the port of Pensylvania, to say one negro mann by name Jack, 
) being for account of John Harper, being marked and numbered as in 
: the margent, and are! to be delivered in like good order . . . fraight 
- for the same being already paid with primage and average accustomed. 

In witness whereof, &c. 


i 


Poor Jack! whether real estate or only a chattel, he was 
laid aboard the Hopewel/l—small hope for him!—marked and 
stowed and shipped off to his new master for all the world like 
a cask of sugar, “with primage and average accustomed!” 
‘God help thee, poor Jack ! 

On first lighting upon an entry of this sort, one is inclined 
to think it must be a solitary instance ; but this is by no means 
the case. Froude, whose sympathies, here as in Ireland, were 
always on the side of the proprietor, speaks of these very 
days as 
a time when slavery was considered a lawful institution, profitable 
q ‘to ourselves and useful to the souls of the negroes, who were brought 
‘by it within the reach of salvation.? 


= It was, he evidently believes, with these lofty motives that “we 
a ‘became ourselves the chief slave-dealers in the world.” 

In proof thereof he appends a note showing that the hope 
; of winning the negroes to Christianity was the one motive 
which induced the King of France, Louis XIII., to waive 
his deep-seated objection to the continuance of slavery in 
the French islands. Whether this reasoning is conclusive, the 
reader may judge. It certainly is not easy to discover any 
trace of this Christian sentiment in the records of Barbados. 
The poor slave was treated as if he had no soul. 

The Acts in Council are of much deeper interest than the 
other records; for they contain the real history of Barbados, 
How far they are complete is uncertain. The volume already 


1 The scribe, writing from habit, falls into the usual formula, forgetting—how 
could he forget it ?—that the subject of his verb is singular. 
2 English in the West Indies, p. 122. 
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quoted contains two sections, namely, 1650-1,—probably the 
oldest we have—and 1668-74. This volume has suffered 
terribly from worms, the first sixty or seventy pages of the 
later section being actually in shreds, and a large crater an 
inch and a half wide at the mouth being formed in the heart 
of the book. From January, 1671, to March, 1672, the text 
is blurred and very hard to decipher. This comes from the 
use of bad ink, which has burnt the paper as if it had passed 
through a flame; and this corrosive action must have set in 
very soon, for a précis of the text is found here and there 
along the margin written in no modern hand. The paper of’ 
the earlier section is also much corroded. The writing here 
is remarkably good and legible; but these Acts are evidently 
copies from an older original, the signatures of the Governor 
and others being throughout in the same hand as the Acts 
themselves. 

The Acts of the earlier period stop abruptly on Christmas 
Day, 1651, when the business of Council and Assembly was 
violently interrupted by the invasion of the island under the 
Puritan commander, Sir George Ayscue. 

On January 6, 1652, the Moderate party, as it called itself, 
led by Colonel Modyford, went over to the Parliament, and the 
Governor, Lord Willoughby, found himself in consequence 
forced to come to terms. Articles of agreement were drawn 
up and signed on January 11th. On March 12th, Lord 
Willoughby, with other leading royalists, was driven into exile, 
and on the same day Sir George Ayscue set his signature to 
a decree providing that all Acts passed under the late Governor 
for the defence of the island were to be repealed, expunged, 
and blotted out of the book of records, “to the intent that they 
may be no more seen and perused, but buried in oblivion.” ! 

Evidently this order was not carried out to the letter. 
A selection from the old statutes, approved by the represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth, with later additions, was read 
in the churches on September 7, 1652, and two years after was 
published by John Jennings, clerk of the Assembly ; but that 
worthy man either copied the original Acts, or left them to be 
transcribed by a later hand,? for which we owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 


1 Schomburgk’s History, pp. 283, 284. 
2 It is noticeable that the spelling here is less antique thai in the Acts of twenty 
years later. 
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The first Act, dated July 13th, 1650, “for the better 
preservation of the present and future peace of this Island,” 
is aimed against Independents, Sectaries, and other “ persons 
disaffected who have lately raised great stirres and have taken 
up armes,” &c. 

In an Act “for the better encouragement of trade,” cotton, 
wool, sugar, “indico and tobaco” are named as the staple 
products of Barbados. 

An Act “for the speedy fortification of the marine parts of 
this Island,” begins thus : 


Whereas this Island hath been lately affronted by Pyrotts and is 
like for the future to be much endangered unlesse some speedy course 
be taken for the prevention thereof. 


Then follows the loyal’ Declaration of November 1, 1650, to 
wit: 

An Act entituled an acknowledgment and declaration of the 
inhabitants of the Island of Barbados of his Majesties right to the 
dominion of this Island and the right of Rt. Hon. the Earle of Carlile 
derived from his said Majestie by the Earle of Carlile to the Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Willughby of Parham, as also the unanimous profession of 
the true religion of this Island and imposing condigne punishment on 
the opposers thereof. 


An Act of December 6, 1650, “for settling the trayned 
bands within this Island,” orders that every man is to be 
provided with 


one well-fixed musket, five pounds of powder, tenn pounds of bullet, 
three pounds of match (but if the armes be a snap horse-musket then 
match is to be excused in that case), one sword, one cedar cartrage 
conteyning twelve holes or charges or bandoliers. . . . 

Whatsoever freeman serving as before enjoined and commanded 
and shall be maimed in the body or loose any of his limbs in the 
service of this Island shall for ever after receive one thousand pounds 
of sugar per annum for his maintenance, and if he have wife or 
children they shall be well and orderly kept att the cost and by the 
charges of the parish belonging to the regiment where he liveth. 


In this last sentence the writer has got slightly mixed up; 


but his meaning is obvious. 
The next Act deals with the formation of a regiment of 


horse, for which every landowner for every hundred acres he 
occupies is to furnish 
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one able man and horse with a good service sadle with crupper and 
brest-plate, a good bitt, one case of well-fixed pistolls, one pound of 
pistoll powder, one pound of pistoll shott, one flaske and a good 
sword. 


Then there is an Act “for the prohibitting the unnecessary 
wasting of powder and to prevent the disturbance of the 
inhabitants of this place by alarums.” “No muskets,” it says, 
“or other fire armes shall be hereafter discharged either on 
Munday Christmas or other festivall dayes or any such vaine 
occasion.” “ Munday Christmas” may mean Christmas Monday; 


but more probably a stop is wanting and Monday was market- © 


day. 

In another Act, dated April 30, 1651, “for the borrowing 
of goods for the present defence of the Island,” we see the fear 
of the Parliamentary Government gathering to a head. 


Whereas by divers letters wee have found, as by report of many 
credible persons lately arrived to this place from England, it is more 
than probable that those persons lately gone off from this Island have 
made it their busines to beget broyles betwixt this Island and the 
persons that now govern in England by promising them great 
mountains of treasure to ship to them yearly out of the labour of the 
inhabitants of this Island and by persuading them that they may 
conquer and enslave the people and that there will be no resistance 
made against them, with divers other motives to this purpose, soe that 
they have provided a certain number of shyps to be set out against 


Therefore a levy is to be made on the estates of such 
disaffected persons, who are then mentioned by name. 
On June 11, 1651, there follows 


A Declaration by the Lord Lieut.-Generall and the Gentlemen of 
the Councell and Assembly sett forth for the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants of the Island of Barbados : 

Having with much care and _ circumspection observed and 
considered the present state of the affayres of this Island and _ notwith- 
standing the great moderation that hath bin used and the many acts 
of grace and favour that hath bin made to convince (if possible) those 
disaffected persons that are gone hence of their errors and reduce 
them to their due obedience to this Government under which they 
formerly have so happily lived, yet we find their malice to be so 
inveterate and settled against the peace and the good of this Island 
that we conceive it very necessary to make the inhabitants of this 
place acquainted of their proceedings and of our resolution thereon, 


ze. 
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to the end that all men may be moved both with hearts and hands to 
defend themselves against the slavery that is intended to be imposed 
on them. And although many flying reports are spread in this Island 
(being only framed to cloake their hidden intendings) that those men 
intend nothing but our good and welfare and have procured large 
chartres of freedomes and immunities for us; yet we are assured by 
certaine advices out of England that it is voted and resolved in the 
Committee of State there that a Governor shall bee inforced upon 
us and a garrison of 1,200 men in arms to be maintained by the 
country for his guard to execute all he commands (how arbitrary and 
unjust soever) and that we must (as they have so wickedly done) 
renounce our allegiance to the King, breake all our oathes and vowes 
of obedience which we have made to him and submit our bodies in 
this world to their mercy and hazard our soules in the world to come 
by their example. Which horrid designes of theirs being discovered 
by the great prudence and watchfulnes of our ever honoured Lord 
Lieut. Generall hath begott in him a firm resolution and in us a 
cheerfull concurrence to the same, never to permitt the undoubted 
right of his saide Majestie to this place to be questioned or anything 
contrary to his honour to be disputed, but to looke on all men that 
shall send or bring propositions to that purpose as professed enemies 
to the happines and welfare of us all; which determination is soe 
full of honour and piety that wee cannot but be assured of all honest 
men cordially to join with us in the maintenance of the same. Soe 
may we spend those few dayes that God will lend us here in a sweet 
freedom of our persons and in inward peace of conscience, which 
inestimable jewells being preserved to us all honourable and honest 
endeavours shall bee used to improve the flourishing condition and 
peace of this Island att home and abroad. 


After an Act “for the prevention of the sin of perjury,” we 
come to 


A Declaration Sett forth by the Representative Body of the Island 
of Babados mett togethere in the Generall Assembly the 4the of 
November, 1651 :— 

Whereas this Generall Assembly hath taken into serious considera- 
tion the summons sent by Sir George Ayscue for the rendition of this 
Island into his handes, charging us therein of revolting from the power 
that hath sent him to which neither the Lawe nor our owne consent 
hath ever subjected us, and of the many acts of hostility committed by 
the shipps nowe riding aboute this Island, as alsoe. . . . 

Wee the Representative Body of this whole Island doe hereby 
declare, resolve and unanimously profess that wee will with the utmost 
hazard of oure lives and fortunes defend his Majesties just interest and 
lawfull power in and to this Island, &c. 
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An Act follows “for the supply of the Army with the 
Countrie speritts.” Doubtless this ration of rum was intended 
to give the troops Dutch courage; but the text is almost 
illegible. 

The concluding ‘Act “ for the settling the peace and quiett of 
this Island” promises pardon for past offences, punishment for 
future ones. This was just before the signing of the agreement 
with Sir George Ayscue. 

Turning to the other end of the same book we find under 
the year 1668 an Act “for preventing the selling of brandy and 
rum in the Tipling Houses neare the broad pathes and highways . 
within this Island;” and an Act “to prevent the abuse of 
Lawyers and multiplicity of Law suites,” the preamble of 
which, not overflattering to the learned profession, runs as 


follows: 


Whereas by the Constant and laudable practice of this Island even 
from the first settlement thereof every man hath had the liberty of 
pleading of his own cause in any of the Courts within the same, by 
which meanes very many of those great inconveniences, besides expence, 
which have since come in amongst us (together with the lawyers) were 
not so much as knowne in those days, &c. 


To this Act is appended an oath to be administered to the 
gentlemen of the gown, binding them over never to plead in a 
false cause and not to increase their fees but to be contented 
with what the Law allows them. It was repealed two years 
later, as having failed in its object, but only that another might 
replace it containing a more stringent clause. 

Then there are several Acts “for the rebuilding of the towne 
of St. Michaells which was lately demolished by fire.” 


The following is the preamble of the first of these : 


Forasmuch as the towne of St. Michaells being the place of greatest 
trade and commerce in this Island was by reason of a most dreadful 
fire happening therein for the most part burnt downe and destroyed, 
for the speedy restoracion whereof and for the better regulation, 
uniformity, gracefullness and security of such new buildings as shall 
bee erected therein and to the end that great and outrageous fires 
through the blessing of Almighty God, soe farre forth as humane 
providence (with submission to the divine pleasure) can foresee, may 
be reasonably prevented for the time to come, &c. 


an 
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It is therefore enacted that all buildings are to be of brick 
or stone, and that any one who shall build with any other 
materials, 


shall bee taken and deemed as a common nusance and shall forfeit 
ten thousand pounds of muscovado sugar to the publique use of this 
Island. 


This is dated “ Aprill, 1668.” 
In the second Act (August, of the same year), the Assembly 
assert that they have under their consideration, ~ 


the making and erecting of an inland town which, beside the same 
(sic), of a stronghold within the body of this Island, and likewise of a 
place of retreate in case of imminent danger and for a fitting place for 
holding courts, sessions and publique house therein for Governour, 
Councel and Assembly, and safeguard and relievement for the women 
and children in time of publique enemies before this Island and against 
the growing evill of the lusts of many the negroes who have lately 
attempted upon several Christian women within this Island, and for 
the advancement of learning and manufacturies, noe small benefitt to 
this Island, &c. 


With a view to which scheme the previous Act is repealed. 
After a long Act regulating the Militia, there follows 
another, “to prohibite the bringing of hoading and timber from 
; Sirenham,” z¢., Surinam, described as being, “now under the 
- government of the Lords of Zeland.” The reason alleged is 
: that, “our necessities of that kind of commodity may bee as well 
supplyed from the Islands and Colonyes under his Majesties 


obedience.” 

7 Up and down we find a whole series of Acts for quartering 
the soldiers of His Majesty Charles II.,“who came here with 
i Sir Tobias Bridge.” “By reason the late accident of fire in the 


towne of St. Michaells hath destroyed the greater part of all 
the inns, tavernes and victualling houses there erected,” the 
soldiers are to be billeted upon private individuals, a fixed 
allowance being made for them, to wit: 


q 


Three pounds of flesh or fish weekely, with other plantation pro- 
visions as hired men usually have ; and all person or persons quartering 
any such souldiers shall have and receive after the rate of three pounds 
of sugar per day for every souldier shall be quartered upon them, the 
same to be paid by Sir Tobias Bridge out of his Majesties revenues. 
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There are 500 men at first, but before long they have 
dwindled down to 346. What became of the others does not 
appear. It would seem that the Council and Assembly were 
more anxious to get rid of their gallant defenders than the 
King to recall them; for each Act makes provision for a few 
weeks at a time and no longer. 

Further on we meet with an interesting specimen of an 
ancient patent, and discover incidentally that even in the 
seventeenth century the planter sometimes complained of his 
lot. This is an Act “for the more advantageous hanging of 
coppers and stills,” which begins thus : 


Whereas the making of sugar is now performed with more 
paines and difficulty than formerly, partly through the decay of the 
land, and produce being now much less than heretofore, and the said 
commodity itselfe at soe low an ebbe that the most ingenious planter 
can scarcely live comfortably on his labour, and that through the 
decay of wood and the utter want thereof in many plantations, will of 
necessity (if noe meanes found out to prevent it) bring a further charge, 
for that the trash! alone (as our coppers and stills are now hanged) is 
not sufficient to boyle of [off] all the liquor without the addition of 
other fewell. And for as much as Thomas Clarke, Nicholas Tamage 
and Benjamin Pearson doe declare that they will give such directions 
for hanging of them as that one halfe of the fewell now used shall be 
saved thereby, and for that a busines of soe great benefitt to the whole 
Island may not bee neglected but that they may be encouraged to putt 
their knowledge and skill in practice. Bee it declared and enacted .. . 
that whosoever shall within the terme of three years next ensueing, to 
beginn from the day of this Act, hang or cause to be hanged their 
copper or coppers, still or stills, after the manner and forme they the 
said Thomas Clarke . . . shall use shall pay to them or their assigns 
for every copper soe hanged one hundred pounds of sugar... . And 
to the end that noe person by making some small alteration and yet 
following the meane [main ?] and essentiall part of their invention shall 
thereby endeavour to defraud the said undertakers, &c. 


A supplementary Militia Act decrees that any one, having 
been enlisted, 


shall depart the guard without leave from some of his officers, he shall 
(being convicted thereof before his captain) lye neck and heels in the 
head of his company or before the guard two hours. 


1 This word, meaning the leaves and other refuse of the sugar-cane, and used also 
as a verb, serves to illustrate a much annotated passage in Shakespere: ‘‘ Trash for 
overtopping.” (Zempest, i, 2.) 
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Another Act, with the curious title, “To prevent spirritting 
people of (off) this Island,” is directed against those who tempt 
the poorer sort to migrate from Barbados by false promises of 
land in other places. Any such deceivers, when convicted, 


shall be sentenced to stand in the pillorye in some publique place in 
the towne of St. Michaels in this Island three severall dayes with a 
paper on his head in great letters declaring the said deceipts, and 
receive twenty lashes on the bare backe. 


In an Act “for the encouragement of the manufacture of 
this Island,” we see the arrangements made in days of old for 
an Industrial Exhibition. These were remarkably simple, but 
generous withal, and, if not effective, deserved to be so. 


Forasmuch as some encouragement to the manufacture of this 
country may not only bee a continuance of our present strength but 
in generall the commonalty better supported, for due encouragement 
of the industrious bee it enacted, and it is hereby enacted by ye 
Deputy Governour, Councell and Assembly, and by the authority of 
the same, that any person liveing in this Island and haveing in his 
possession or occupation under sixty acres of land (and not further 
right or clayme to any more which hee may at his pleasure enter upon 
or receive consideracion for), and who shall bring into St. Michaells 
Towne the first Councell day appointed in May (in this or any of the 
seaven next succeeding yeares one after another) unto the Governour, 
Councell and Assembly (if any Assembly bee in being at that instant) 
the best peece of fine white dimmity or cotton cloath to show and 
conteyning twenty-fower yards in lengths and one yard in breadth, 
made in this Island the foregoing moneths in the yeare preceeding, 
and shall bee by them or the major part of them present at the usual 
meeting place of the Governour and Councell soe judged or deemed, 
he or shee shall receive to his or her owne use from the publique 
Treasurer or Treasurers of this Island one dozen of silver spoons of 
twenty ounces weight, or else the value thereof in sugar. And, that 
others may not be discouraged that have striven and come neere the 
same in goodnesse, the second best shall receive half a dozen of silver 
spoons of tenn ounces weight, or else the value thereof in sugar. And 
for the encouragement of those that shall make the best peece of 
coloured mixed callico or dimmity fitt for apparell conteyning fower 
and twenty yards in length and three quarters of a yard in breadth 
hee that soe doth shall receive a silver sugar box of twenty-six ounces 
weight or else the value thereof in sugar. And forasmuch as there is a 
coarse sort of wooll in this country which is seldome made use of and 
with some mixture of cotton would make warme apparell for the poorer 
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sort, whatsoever person as aforesaid shall make the best peice of cotton 
woollsey conteyning twenty-fower yards in length and one yard broad 
shall alsoe for his encouragement receive of the Treasurer aforesaid a 
peice of plate of twenty ounces weight or else the value thereof in 
sugar. And whosever in this Island qualified as aforesaid shall produce 
the evenest and best spun peece or peices of cloath of this country, 
hempweed or flaxweed or of cabbidge tree! leafe conteyning fifty yards 
in length and one yard broad and show the same as aforesaid shall 
have and receive for his paines a tankard of plate of twenty ounces 
weight (or else the value thereof in sugar), and the second best a piece 
of plate of twelve ounces weight or the value thereof in sugar. Also 
whosoever as aforesaid shall bring or cause to be brought to the place 
aforesaid the best peice of fine browne cloath made of this country 
silke grasse or pine leafe and the most even and finest spun thred 
conteyning thirty yards in length and one yard broad shall have and 
receive a silver bowle and cover of thirty ounces weight (or else the 
value thereof in sugar), &c. 


So also for “cotton spun yarne” a flagon of plate of forty 
ounces is promised and another of thirty; for a “suite of 
vallance curtains and counterpaine with covers for couch and 
chares suitable for a roome” the prize is “a gould chaine of 
twelve pound sterling price.” 

The only antique piece of spelling not reproduced in these 
extracts is the double f at the beginning of a word. “A fflagon 
of ffifty ounces” might confuse the reader. This double f still 
survives in the name of the Irish family, Ffrench. 

Barbados has now a population of nearly 1,200 to the square 
mile. To ease the land of the people is the problem that faces 
us. How strange then reads the title of the next Act, “To 
prevent depopulation”! Yet it appears that it was the extinc- 
tion of the whites only that was dreaded; for the Act itself 
shows that there was even then a very large black population. 
In truth it would have been more correctly entitled, “An Act 
to keep down the black element ;” for it decrees that every 
employer who keeps a negro artificer in his service must keep a 
white one also of the same trade. 

Then follows a clause so sanguinary that it is a relief to learn 
the Act was afterwards repealed: 


And for as much as the roberryes and other harmes frequently 
committed by negroes may be of very dangerous consequence to this 
piace. . . . Bee it therefore hereby enacted that if any person whatso- 


1 This means the cabbage-palm. 
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ever shall kill a negro by night between sunsetting and sunrising out of 
the road or common path stealing his provisions, swine, fowles or other 
goods, hee shall the next morning repaire to the next Justice of the 
Peace and declaring the same upon his owne oath or the oath of any 
other evidence hee shall not be accountable for the said negro. 


After this comes an Act “for the prevention of the fireing of 
sugar canes,” which, sad to say, is just as much needed now as 
then. The penalty for wilful firing was drastic enough: 


Hee shall receive forty lashes upon his naked back and be branded 
in the forehead with the letter R and become servant to the party or 
partyes so damnified for the terme of seaven yeares. 


This evidently had reference to white men— 


And whereas severall fields of canes and pastures have of late been 
fired accidently by carrying of fire and smoaking of tobacco. Bee it 
enacted that any person or persons who shall presume . . . shall forfeite 
and pay five hundred pounds of muscovado sugar, &c. 


An Act follows “to prohibitt the transporting of uncured 
gingers off this Island.” 

After this, from January, 1671, to March, 1672, the text 
becomes almost illegible from corrosion. 

Under July 8, 1674, we find an Act “impowering Captain 
John Johnson to erect a structure and buildinge in nature 
of an Exchange upon ye Countreyes land in ye towne of 
St. Michaells,” the preamble of which runs thus: 


Whereas the publique of this Island have good right and is 
possessed of a certaine parcell of land lyeing and being in ye streete 
called Cheapside in ye towne of St. Michaells conteyning thirty-five 
foote ... near to and adjoyneing to that parcell of land late 
belongeing to Mr. Robert Balderich and now belongeing to Captain 
John Johnson and is that parcell of lande whereon ye towne cage 
and stocks now stande which saide land hath long layde and still 
lyeth waste without any buildings or proffitt whatsoever to or for the 
publique use and for that Capt. John Johnson of the saide towne 
hath proposed within two years now next coming to build and erect one 
firme strong good and substantiall structure and building upon pillars 
and archers (sic) of stone frontinge the now markett place and alsoe to 
the streete called Cheapside and St. Georges Streete, which said 
structure . . . is to be a complete and convenient place for and in 
nature of an Exchange, flored with oricke and paveinge stone as well 
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for walkinge as for shade from the heate of the sunne and violence 
of weather, and to place one iron belconey over the saide walke and 
a large sundyall at ye gable end. 


The penmanship of this Act is peculiar, the letter e being 
always smaller than the other letters and written above the 
line with a sign of omission below. 

Here we part company with this old volume. 


C. W. BARRAUD. 


\ 


Flotsam and Jetsam. 


An outrage on the Memory of Cardinal Manning. 


ON the first page of the English Churchman of the 30th of 
October appears a sensational advertisement setting forth the 
latest contributions made ‘by the Protestant Alliance to the 
cause of Protestant Truth. A conspicuous place is assigned to 
a list of events which have signalized the month of November, 
full details of which are to be found in the Protestant Alliance 
Magazine. These events include the birth of Luther, the 
Accession of Queen Elizabeth, the Gunpowder Plot, and the 
murder of Henri III. and Henri IV. of France, by Jacques 
Clément and Ravaillac,—and the world is assured that “these 
atrocious assassinations are proved to have been, not merely 
winked at, but openly and shamelessly applauded by the Pope 
and the priests of the Roman Apostacy.” We are told, 
moreover, that these Kings of France were “ brutally murdered 
by Monks,” and if we turn to the Magazine we find wood-cuts, 
(doubtless from snapshots of the period), wherein Clement—who 
was in reality a Jacobin friar—is represented in a habit which 
seems to be borrowed from the Transpontine stage, and 
Ravaillac, who was neither a monk, nor a friar, nor even a cleric, 
is seen clad as a Franciscan, and standing upon the wheel of 
a coach supposed to be in motion. 

It is not, however, with these items, however interesting in 
themselves, that we are now concerned, but with the following 
passage in which the whole horrible tale told of in the Adver- 
tisement is summed up: 


Referring to men of the character of the Powder Plotters, and the 
monkish assassins of the Kings of France, the late “ Cardinal” Manning 
said: “On earth they wore the garb of felons; in heaven they stand 
arrayed in white and crowned. Here they were arraigned in the dock 
as malefactors ; there they sit by the Throne of the Son of God.” 
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With unusual lack of caution, a correct reference is given to 
the passage thus cited, which is to be found in the first volume 
of the late Cardinal’s Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects It 
occurs in a panegyric of St. Ignatius delivered upon his feast- 
day, July 31, 1852, in the Farm Street Church, and it is 
unnecessary to do more than quote it entire in order to show 
how far the interests of truth have been considered in such 
a presentment of it as we have seen. After speaking of the 
violence used by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth to wrest the 
people of England from the Church, Dr. Manning thus 
continued : 


And then, in the midst of all, Ignatius came again. . . . He came 
to England to bear witness for the name and the sovereignty, “the 
kingdom and the patience of Jesus.” At length the tempest burst, and 
the storm fell upon his sons. One by one they went to the scaffold 
and the rack. ‘The rack groaned and the scaffold dripped with gore as 
they ascended to a martyr’s crown. What a tale is the history of these 
three hundred years; a two-fold history, written both in earth and 
Heaven; by the wise and worldly here on earth entitled, “The 
Execution of Justice,” in Heaven the roll of martyrs. On earth they 
wore the garb of felons; in Heaven they stand arrayed in white and 
crowned. Here they were arraigned in the dock as malefactors ; there 
they sit by the Throne of the Son of God. Strange contradiction and 
divine, between earth and Heaven, between the sentence of men and 
the judgment of God. ot one of those who suffered but might have 
saved his life, and lost his soul, by accepting the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Crown.* 


These are the men of whom the future Cardinal spoke, 
Edmund Campion, and Robert Southwell, and Henry Walpole, 
and their fellows, whose only crime was their determination to 
obey the laws of God rather than those of man. It was for 
precisely the same cause that Sir Thomas More died a traitor’s 
death. Is he therefore to be set down as no better than the 
miscreant who has just attempted the life of the King of the 
Belgians ? 


1 Pp. 190, 
* The italics are ours. 
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A ‘*Juggler’’ and a Moralist. 


In the November number of the Protestant Observer, amongst 
the items headed “My Protestant Note Book” and signed 
“ Protestant Watchman,” we read the following, which we copy 
exactly : 


The Jesuits’ Relations and Allied Documents is a work in no fewer 
than seventy-three octavo volumes, which but very few English readers 
are ever likely to see. . . . One of the documents is a letter from the 
Rey. Father Jacques Bigot, S.J., addressed to the notorious Father 
La Chaise, Confessor to Louis XIV. The writer relates at length his 
dealings with the American Ipdians. “It would,” he wrote, “take too 
long were I to relate a// the Holy Juggleries of which I made use. 1 
seemed to take the savages’ part, while I was doing whatever I could 
against them.” (Vol. Ixii. p. 107.) Further on in the same letter this 
Jesuit boasts, and not without reason: “J play the Juggler admirably.” 
(Jbid. p. 133.) Is there not cause to fear that there is a deal of this 
Jesuit “ Holy (!) Jugglery ” going on in this twentieth century? Some 
of our modern Jesuits certainly do “play the Juggler admirably.” 
Modern Jesuit doctrine on equivocation and mental reservation is 
calculated to produce quite an array of “ Ho/y Jugglers.” 


It is true, and it is much to be regretted, that very few 
English readers are likely to see the original of the long letter 
from which these phrases have been dexterously culled, or they 
would have the opportunity of forming their own opinion 
concerning a method of quotation habitually practised by 
certain controversialists. This is, to pick out a phrase here and 
there from writings which they desire to brand as immoral, and 
to present them to the reader, not only divorced from their 
context, but in a setting which altogether changes their sense. 
Who would not gather from what we have just read that Father 
Bigot cynically boasted to his “notorious” correspondent of 
having hoodwinked and duped the unfortunate savages to their 
own undoing, and to the aggrandizement of himself and his 
unprincipled followers? If, however, we can turn to the original, 
this is what we discover.? 


1 The reference should be, however, to vol. 63, not 62, and to p. 106 rather than 
107, as on the former is the original French, on the latter only an English version. 
The date of Father Bigot’s letter is November, 1685. 
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The whole theme of Father Bigot’s narrative is the terrible 
danger of intemperance amongst his Indian converts, whom it 
threatens to ruin, body and soul. The fatal firewater has, he 
says, an irresistible attraction for them, and is, in spite of the 
efforts of French officials, freely supplied by unprincipled traders. 
To check the evil amongst a population which it is considered 
proper and even necessary to treat as grown-up children, various 
laws having been enacted making drunkenness a penal offence, 
punishable by imprisonment (twelve days seems to have been 
the maximum) and a small fine, in kind, to defray the costs ; 
this tax being approved by the Indians themselves, who term it 
le Saint pillage. Hitherto, these laws have been very carelessly 
executed, and little good has resulted, but the present Governor 
is very much in earnest, being resolved to stamp out drunken- 
ness by the exercise of salutary severity, and he has amongst 
other things given Father Bigot himself carte blanche to use his 
authority as he judges best, so to impress the Indians with the 
seriousness of the matter by quoting for what he does the will 
of the “ Great Captain.” 

This is all. Such are the Sazntes jongleries of which the 
Father speaks, and by means of which he boasts to have exter- 
minated the vice he so much dreaded. It is quite obvious that 
as he uses the term, “jongleries” can be taken to mean—as it 
constantly does—no more than “tricks and devices,” and that 
where he styles these sazutes, he means that they were practised 
with a good object. 

It is, moreover, clear that he is quite misinterpreted when 
made to say, “I seemed to take our savages’ part while I was 
doing whatever I could against them” (/e faroissots sousienir 
le party de nos sauvages lorsque tagissots dauantage contre eux) ; 
his real meaning being that he made it appear how he was 
acting in the best interest of those against whom he rigorously 
enforced the legal penalties. This is evident from what he 
had said just before, when describing a conference with his 


Indians : 


Je deploray mon malheur de meuoir obligé 4 une chose qui 
paroistroit peutestre rude & quelques uns, qu’ils uoyoient bien comme 
je les aimois tous, et les peines que ie prenois pour eux ; mais qu’aureste 
ie me ferois uiolence la dessus, que ie garderois ascurement les ordres 
du grand Capitaine, que ie n’aurois egard 4 personne quand ce seroit 
mesme les Capitaines et les Dogiques qui s’enyureroient [s’enivreraient] 
par malheur. 
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And if our friend “ Protestant Watchman” cries out, as he 
probably will, that it is highly immoral to practise such devices 
upon children of any age, for any purpose whatsoever, and that 
none but Jesuits could be guilty of such iniquity, what shall we 
say of the artful manner in which he has himself conducted 
operations, cooking his quotations and serving them up carefully 
divested of every shred of their real significance? Has he not 
thus treated the readers of The Protestant Observer to a piece of 
“Jugglery” far more deserving of the title than Father Bigot 
ever tried upon his savages, one, moreover, which it would be 
exceedingly difficult to discover any excuse for’styling “ Holy” ? 


: 
} 


Reviews. 


I.—THE ANTIDOTE.! 


THE aim and object of this compilation may be _ best 
indicated by the words of the editor in his prefatory note to 
this, the first volume of the projected series : 


The Antidote is designed to save from oblivion the matter useful 
for Catholic purposes, whether of defence or instruction, which con- 
stantly appears in the periodical press. It happens very frequently 
that when an answer to some difficulty, 0: a valuable piece of 
information has been laboriously prepared on occasion of a particular 
emergency, it is presently lost in the obscurity of back numbers, so 
that when the same sort of thing is again required the work has to be 
done afresh, or, as often happens, is left undone. 


The editor deplores this waste of power and proposes that 
it should be prevented, as far as possible, in the future by 
issuing from time to time volumes similar to the one now 
before us. 

The various subjects dealt with are classified under a few 
leading heads; and to give our readers some idea of what 
is to be found in Zhe Antidote we append a list of these 


headings : 


I. CatHotic DocrRINE AND PRACTICE. II. Pornts oF 
History. III. Current Topics. IV. Doctrinar. V. ANTI- 
CATHOLIC PREJUDICE AND CREDULITY. VI. Jesuits. VII. THE 
Pittory (“Ex-priests” and “ Ex-Monks”). VIII. SeLecrep List 
oF C.T.S. PusuicaTions (dealing with controversial topics). 


1 The Antidote. Edited by the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. Vol. I. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1902. 
VOL. C. PP 
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The earnest reader as he goes through these pages will note 
with satisfaction many a hoary lie nailed to the counter 
(probably for the hundredth time, but that is a detail) and 
many a point of Catholic doctrine stated in clear and definite 
terms (perhaps for the thousandth time, but that also is 
immaterial) ; and he will have the added pleasure of knowing 
that in Zhe Antidote he possesses a thesaurus of information 
ready to hand when occasion may arise. Appreciation will be 
best shown by active co-operation, and thus let this short 
notice end with the concluding words of the prefatory note : 


The Editor will be grateful for any cuttings or other contributions 
to the work, the character of which will, he hopes, 'be sufficiently clear 
from this first sample. Such contributions should be addressed to 
him through the Hon. Sec: of the Catholic Truth Society, 126, 
Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


2.—THE GOSPEL AND THE CHURCH.! 


It would be difficult to overestimate the services which 
M. l’Abbé Loisy has rendered to Catholic biblical exegesis, and 
to the great cause which is, fundamentally, the raison a’étre of 
all biblical exegesis as such, viz., the cause for the promotion 
of which the Bible itself exists as a collection of inspired 
writings. Paradoxical as it may seem, these words of praise, 
or rather of respectful and grateful appreciation of M. Loisy’s 
labours, might with perfect honesty be written by one who 
should dissent from M. Loisy on nearly all the particular 
opinions or convictions which are most closely associated with 
his name. Our present purpose is not to express either dissent 
from or agreement with any of his views. Dissent and assent 
alike should be grounded on solid reasons, and the statement 
of these reasons in connection with problems of such complexity 
as those which M. Loisy has made his own, would carry us far 
beyond the limits of a review so brief as this cursory notice of 
his two latest books must necessarily be. But in general terms 


L’Evangile et l’Eglise. Par Alfred Loisy. Paris: Picard, 1902. tudes 
Evangeliques. Par Alfred Loisy. Paris: Picard, 1902. 
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it has seemed well to emphasize the deep debt which Catholic 
biblical students owe to him, whether they happen to agree with 
him or not. This debt has its roots in the undoubted fact that 
he has done more than any one else to wake up Catholic 
students to the need of a more thorough investigation of the 
grounds on which the conclusions of modern biblical criticism 
are based, and to the possibility (to say the least) that there is 
a larger element of truth in these conclusions than an_ older 
school of exegesis had been willing to admit. 

To confine our remarks for the present to the Gospels, so 
long as the minuter criticism of the Gospel record was almost 
exclusively in the hands of non-Catholic writers, it was perhaps 
not unnatural that Catholic apologists should view it askance, 
as though it were something intrinsically evil; and as long as 
it was so viewed it was practically impossible that full argumen- 
tative justice should be done to it. But now, when a Catholic 
writer of the very highest distinction declares that the modern 
non-Catholic criticism of the Gospel narrative has reached 
certain results which must commend themselves to all who 
will take the trouble to look the evidence fairly in the ‘face ; 
and that these results, so far from being inconsistent with the 
Catholic doctrine of inspiration, on the contrary serve to 
illustrate it and to bring it into a clearer and closer analogy 
with the other dealings of God with man; the whole question 
assumes a new and more hopeful aspect. And this in several 
ways. In the first place, our friends outside the pale of unity 
are made to see, by a plain object-lesson, that in the Catholic 
Church there is full freedom to discuss questions which do not 
touch the dogmas of the faith, but merely serve to bring out 
points of difference between rival schools of exegesis. This is 
a matter of no small importance, for not the least of the 
obstacles which stands in the way of conversions to the 
Catholic faith among the more highly educated classes is an 
uneasy feeling, amounting sometimes to a fixed persuasion, that 
the Church puts hindrances in the way of reasonable freedom 
of discussion. And secondly, Catholics themselves are stirred 
up to a closer study of biblical problems, and at the same time 
are in a manner compelled explicitly to recognize the distinction, 
which in theory we all admit, between opinions which we may 
defend in so far as we believe them to be true, and doctrines 
which we must hold because we know them to have been 
defined. A Catholic professor might conceivably decline to 
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busy himself about the critical researches of a Weiss or a 
Jiilicher ; but M. Loisy he cannot ignore, for it is part of his 
programme to give an adequate account of at least the leading 
opinions of Catholic theologians and scholars. Or again, in 
discussing the opinions of a non-Catholic writer he might be 
tempted to include them all in a too comprehensive condemna- 
tion as temerarious and offensive to pious ears even where they 
are not actually heretical or rationalistic. But no one, it may 
be hoped, would venture to attach any theological note or 
stigma to the writings of a Catholic professor who is known to 
have the support of illustrious and learned prelates, and to have 
a considerable following among Catholic theologians. His 
theses may be rejected or corrected by those’ who feel them- 
selves competent to the task; but by every law of common 
courtesy and charity they must always be treated with respect, 
and discussed solely on their merits, and not as though the 
contest were pro aris et focis. How great will be, and has 
already been, the relief afforded to distressed souls within the 
Church, on finding that the utmost loyalty to the Catholic faith, 
the fullest acceptance of the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, 
does not involve an indiscriminate acceptance of all the dicta of 
our more conservative text-books, is a point on which we need 
not dwell here. The text-books may (for the purposes of the 
present argument) be right ; but academic theses must not be 
confounded with the dogmas of the Catholic faith. 

Of the two volumes whose titles are given above, the first is 
a reply to Dr. Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christenthums; and 
the general line of argument exhibits a rather striking parallel 
to Pére Rose’s Etudes sur les Evangiles, which was noticed in 
the pages of THE MONTH last October. The chapters are 
entitled, respectively (1) The Kingdom of Heaven ; (2) The Son 
of God; (3) The Church; (4) Christian Dogma; (5) Catholic 
Worship. To those of the clergy who may have occasion to 
preach or deliver instructions on the divinity of our Lord we 
would specially recommend the study of the second chapter 
and of the corresponding section in Pére Rose’s volume. 
Readers of either work will find that certain dogmatic texts 
are handled in a manner not altogether in accordance with 
their use in many current manuals of scholastic theology. 

The second work, Etudes Evangeliques, consists of (1) four 
chapters on the parables, with special reference to Professor 
Jiilicher’s recent work, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, and (2) a series 
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of studies on selected portions of St. John’s Gospel. These last 
are here reprinted from the Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature 
Religieuses. The earlier chapters represent a course of lectures 
given at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes (Paris) during the 
session 190I—1902, and now appear in print for the first time. We 
must frankly confess that the author’s treatment of the parables 
differs widely from that which we had always believed to be 
the sound one. But it would be foolish, as well as presumptuous, 
to express, on the basis of a few hours’ consideration of this 
latest verdict of Catholic criticism, any kind of positive dissent: 
from opinions which are the fruit of long years of thought and 
study on the part of such a scholar. We merely suspend our 
judgment; and M. Loisy will not take it ill if we say that the 
average reader will do well not to be in a hurry to embrace 
an opinion which still has to undergo the test of counter- 
criticism on the part of duly qualified experts. Briefly stated 
M. Loisy’s main thesis is that the parabolic teaching of our Lord, 
as we find it recorded in the synoptic Gospels, represents an 
original nucleus of our Lord’s own words overlaid by what—for 
want of a better term—we must call an apostolic interpretation. 
In other words, we have in the Gospel parables, according to 
M. Loisy, the seed of the word, not precisely in the form in 
which it was cast from the hand of the Divine Sower, but in a 
condition in which it had already begun to germinate; and 
this entirely in accordance with the intention of Him who 
sowed it. 

It is fair to M. Loisy to add that, in the application of his 
principles of exegesis to the Gospel parables, he is frequently 
able to cite Maldonatus in support of his opinions on points 
of detail. But he goes, of course, considerably beyond Maldo- 
natus in other particulars. 
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3..-AN EUCHARISTIC EIRENICON.! 


Father Carson’s object in his Eucharistic Eirenicon is to 
show that “there is a truer harmony between Tridentine and 
Anglican teaching on the subject (of the Sacrament of the 
Altar) than is generally supposed.” The motive which has 
prompted him to undertake this task deserves sympathy, for it 
is surely better to welcome whatever we can discern of Catholic 
tone and tendency in those outside our communion than to 
join hands with their less Catholic adversaries, and upbraid 
them for inconsistency with their own formularies. On occasion 
—as, for instance, when the Holy See was invited to say whether 
it could accept their Orders—it may become necessary for us 
to inquire for ourselves into the meaning of their formularies, 
but, such times excepted, we may well leave them to settle this 
question of interpretation for themselves, and rejoice that, as 
they do not see their way to accept our creed in all respects, 
they do see their way, even while remaining where they are, to 
accept so large a portion of it. 

Father Carson’s little essay bears the marks of careful 
study, and he handles his materials with considerable skill. 
Necessarily his treatment has two sides, one expounding the 
Catholic doctrine, the other arguing that the Anglican documents 
are in substantial agreement with it. Perhaps the latter of 
these two sides is somewhat superfluous, for, if ever those 
Anglicans who hold the true doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
should succeed in levelling up the general mass to their standard 
of belief, it may be presumed that they would all readily 
abandon the Thirty-nine Articles for some less ambiguous 
definitions. But whatever may be thought on that subject 
Father Carson fails to convince us of the orthodoxy of the present 
text of these formularies. His strongest point is, of course, 
the Answer in the Church Catechism which declares that “the 
Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” It may be 
readily conceded that these words, if they could be taken by 
themselves, are capable of bearing a Catholic sense—although, 
by the bye, the parallelism the author tries to establish between 
them and the Catechism of the Council of Trent, breaks down 


1 An Eucharistic Eirenicon. By the Rev. W. R. Carson, With an Introduction 
by the Right Honourable Viscount Halifax. London: Longmans. 
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in an important particular, “suwmentes” in this latter Catechism 
referring to “mysteria,” and “percipiunt” to “gratiam.”” Yet 
even in that Answer of the Anglican Catechism there is the 
tell-tale term “by. the faithful;” and when we compare it 
with the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Articles, and these 
again with the otherwise expressed opinions of Cranmer and 
Guest, whose hand is discernible in their composition, it 
becomes clear that the only kind of sacramental eating these 
documents recognize is through an exercise of justifying faith 


such as is wanting in the wicked (“the mean whereby the Body | 


of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith”). This 
exactly fits in with the Calvinist profession of faith of the 
Conference of Poissy, which Father Carson quotes on p. 61, 
but is quite inconsistent with the “swmunt boni sumunt malt, 
sorte tamen tnequali” of the Catholic doctrine. 

Where Father Carson expounds the Catholic doctrine to 
his Anglican readers he is on more practical lines, and does 
a useful work. It might indeed be objected that his explana- 
tidns would have been clearer had he dispensed with so much 
detail, but he could justly reply that it is precisely the subtle 
terms they find in our theologians which puzzle Anglican 
students, and that the task he has set himself is to explain 
these, and show that they represent nothing more than the 
endeavour to guard the truth of the divine words, and 
harmonize them with the outward appearances which meet 
our senses. 

One point on which Father Carson has unfortunately 
misunderstood some ancient authors is sufficiently serious to 
require a word of correction. He tells us “it would be 
uncandid to deny that a grossly carnal and corporal manner 
of Presence was prevalent to some extent before the Council 
of Trent, and it is to be feared is not altogether extinct at 
the present day;” and, among other illustrations, contends 
that the “words of the Confession presented to Berengarius 
by Nicholas II. and the Roman Council are taken in their 
literal Capharnaitic sense.” He cannot surely have realized 
what is involved in so fearful a charge against Pope 
Nicholas II., his Roman Council. and so many others; for 
it amounts to charging all these respectable ecclesiastics with 
believing that the communicant eats our Lord’s Body—one 
hardly likes to pen the words—in the same way in which a 
man eats his meat when he sits down to table. No doubt the 
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terms of the Profession presented to Berengarius—“I profess 
... that the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are sensibly, not only sacramentally but really, handled by the 
priest, broken, and bruised by the teeth of the faithful ”—are 
strong enough to occasion surprise, but they must be construed, 
like all other difficult phrases, in connexion with the otherwise 
ascertainable beliefs of those who used them; and in this case 
at all events we have excellent evidence, quite apart from the 
general belief of the Church, what those beliefs were. For 
Archbishop Lanfranc was mixed up with the whole affair, and 
wrote a treatise against Berengarius. If any one will read it he 
will see that Lanfranc finds nothing improper in the Profession, 
which he tells us was drawn up by Cardinal Humbert ; finds no 
important difference of meaning between this Profession and 
the later Profession Berengarius was called upon to sign ; and 
yet on the other hand protests vehemently against this man’s 
contention that he had been called upon to embrace a Caphar- 
naitic doctrine. Nor is it so hard to understand what the 
Roman Council was aiming at. There was no question of the 
Sacred Body being corruptible and liable to suffer an injury 
to its integrity through the action of the communicant. The 
only question was of extracting from Berengarius an unequivocal 
acknowledgment that after the Consecration all that remains 
is Jesus Christ under the appearances of bread and wine. And, 
as the Blessed Sacrament is in the Mass held and sensibly felt 
by the hands of the priest, and by him also ceremonially 
broken into parts, and as it is also, or may be, pressed by the 
teeth of the communicant, the Roman Council required the heretic 
to confess that these things befell not the bread and wine which 
had ceased to be on the altar, but that which had taken their 
place, namely, the Body and Blood of Christ under the species 
of bread and wine. Bellarmine, therefore—who in this respect 
is but one of many writers who could be cited equally well—was 
quite justified in contending that, though the Roman Council 
did not do more than affirm that the handling, breaking, &c., 
affected the Body of Christ and not the bread, it undoubtedly 
meant that they affected it ratione accidentium panis which as 
surrounding it belonged to it, and not ratione suz. 


Faith found in London. 


4.—FAITH FOUND IN LONDON.! 


As Faith Found in London does not bear the author’s name 
we will respect his motives for suppressing it and make no 
guesses. In form it is the account of an imaginary visit to 
London, with the object of attending the Coronation, made by 
a certain Count Marco Caradori. He has come deeply impressed 
with the greatness of England and its vast superiority over his 
native land, and fully convinced that the difference is due to 
our having “ burnt our bogies and buried our superstitions.” “In 
our country,” he said, “there are churches at every corner and 
priests, superfluous priests,—the drones of Christendom. Ha! 
ha! They would not make your army or your navy or your 
railroads. They do not write books or paint pictures or destroy 
boundaries by intercommunicating commerce, or administer law 
without sectarian partiality.” As it happens, Count Marco falls 
into the hands of one or two English Catholics by whom he is 
considerably enlightened on various topics, and most of all as to 
the direction in which he must look for the true glory of his 
own country. He is taken to visit many Catholic churches, 
and many Catholic charitable institutions, and, whilst con- 
strained to admire the Faith found in London and the works 
of Love in which it has issued, he is hardly less surprised to 
find his London Catholic friends reproaching themselves for 
doing so little, instead of rejoicing that they are doing so 
much. 

The author avails himself of this disguise to discuss the 
merits and defects, the achievements and prospects of Catholic 
zeal in this great city. The discussion is through the medium 
of conversations in which about half a dozen persons take part, 
which means, of course, that the reader is invited to consider 
the opinions expressed on their merits, and not hold the author 
responsible for them all. Still the author’s own purpose is 
transparent through the words of his characters, and is to recall 
attentions to the judgments and desires of the late Cardinal 
Manning, whose various utterances, and especially his paper on 
Hindrances, are made the text for nearly all that is said. 
Cardinal Manning, as we well remember, used in his old age 
to lament that his flock were so lethargic. They ought, under 
the stimulus of their faith and its spiritual power, to be the 


1 Faith Found in London. A Record of Visits to Catholic Churches and 
Charities. London: Burns and Oates. 
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leaders in the various beneficent movements of the time for 
elevating their poorer brethren from the deplorable conditions 
into which the present social system has reduced them. And 
yet it was just the other way. The Catholics were the least 
represented of all among the workers of London, and even 
the more religious-minded of their number were occupied with 
Confraternity meetings, and the sentimental devotions of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and had only deaf ears for the mighty 
cry of distress uttered by multitudes who in God’s eyes had 
the claims on them of brothers and sisters. The Cardinal 
had a quick wit, and expressed these views of Catholic duty 
and of Catholic shortcomings in many an incisive paragraph 
and many a sharp and sparkling epigram—all with the hope 
of spurring his people on to more generous action. The 
author of Faith Found in London tells us how His Eminence 
had said to him—as he doubtless said to others—“I say these 
things to you that you may bear witness when I am gone,” 
and how one of his present objects in writing has been to fulfil 
the injunction. 

It is good that we should receive such fillips from time to 
time, and we may hope that if their effect is not far reaching 
enough to satisfy the ardent zeal of a Manning, or to be com- 
mensurate with the needs of London, at least they may arouse 
a few hearts here and there to enlist in the good work—and 
there are conspicuous examples before our eyes to prove how 
much one devoted worker can do. If however we have a 
regret about the way in which the author discusses his subject, 
it is that he has not made due allowance for the hindrances 
of another kind which go to account for the paucity of Catholic 
workers in London. We can hold in the highest reverence 
the venerable Cardinal who has taught us so many 
choice lessons by his work and example, and still think that 
in his old age his gaze was absorbed by one aspect only of 
the great problem which engaged his zeal. There are so 
many reapers needed, and he found so few even in the quarters 
where he deemed he had a right to expect them, and what 
else could be the reason save that they were busying themselves 
with the useless devotions of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Perhaps if he could have taken a wider view, he might have 
been led to inquire what part these devotions had in filling 
the convents in charge of our grand charitable institutions, or in 
inspiring those lay workers on whose devotedness he felt that he 
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could look with consolation. And if the number of these was 
small, was sufficient allowance made for the serious obstacles 
which might stand in the way of others who, if free would gladly 
answer to their Bishop’s call—want of health, want of capacity 
for the work, pressing home occupations, the wishes of parents, 
perhaps of non-Catholic parents, to whose feelings deference must 
be paid, the need of bodily relaxation after a hard day’s work in 
the city, and above all the enormous distances which have to 
be dealt with in a city like London: when hindrances such 
as these are allowed for, it may be questioned whether the 
number is very large of the Catholics who could be available 
if they would for the work which sadly needs to be done—of 
course excepting those on whose selfish hearts neither the 
claims of the poor nor the devotions of the Faubourg St.Germain 
are likely to make any impression. Still we must do our best, 
and the spurs applied to us by this unnamed critic, if sharp in 
one sense, are consistently gentle in another. By way of 
criticism we may add that Lord Oldway’s character seems 
to’ us overdrawn, for if the type exists among us, it is surely 
not largely represented ; and that it rather impairs the respect 
we are intended to feel for Lady Coningsby, when we find her 
talking in mystic language which however suitable in St. Cecilia, 
was hardly in place in a modern lady talking to a chance 
acquaintance. Indeed, as one listens to her, one feels the wish 
that there had been some one near to give her a sharp scolding. 


5.-—MIMIC STATESMEN AND THEIR MERRY KING.! 


The versatile author who most commonly chooses to present 
himself as “ The Prig,’ and who, over and above the series of 
humorously sarcastic sketches with which this sobriquet directly 
connects him, has given us the biographies of characters so 
diverse as Archbishop Laud, Sir Everard Digby, the “ Con- 
spirator,” and his son Kenelm, the romantic, not to say 
romancist adventurer, here presents us with a very readable, 
though necessarily very fragmentary sketch of the men who 
gilded the appalling profligacy of the Restoration with some 
glitter of literary grace. 


1 Rochester and other literary rakes of the Court of Charies I1., with some account 
of their surroundings, By the Author of Zhe Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, The Life of 
a Prig, &c. With Portraits. London: Longmans, 1902 xi. 332 pp. Price 
sixteen shillings. 
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The task he has set himself is unquestionably a thankless 
one, for when their characters are drawn as modern politeness 
requires, the dissolute courtiers who termed their royal master 
“Old Rowley,” are found to have little left about them which 
is any wise remarkable. These “literary rakes” were in fact 
rakish beyond description, and literary only by courtesy, as 
being persons of quality. Horace Walpole wrote of the most 
conspicuous amongst them, the Earl of Rochester, whose name 
stands on the title-page of the book before us, as 

A man whom the Muses were forced to inspire and ashamed to 
avow, and who practised, without the least reserve, that secret which 
can make verses more read for their defects than for their merits: the 
art is neither commendable nor difficult. . . . Lord Rochester’s poems 
have much more obscenity than wit, more wit than poetry, more poetry 
than politeness. 


And he continues : 

One is amazed at hearing the age of Charles II. called polite... . 
The state poems of that time are a heap of senseless ribaldry, scarcely 
in rhyme, and more seldom in metre. 

Whoever is led to make closer acquaintance with this literary 
cesspool will find abundant reason to endorse such a judgment, 
and to conclude that even noblemen who wrote such poor stuff 
would never have been remembered as authors but for the filth 
which alone gives their writings any sort of flavour. As Pope 
says of them, from the purely literary side : 

But for the wits of either Charles’s days, 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, 

One simile that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthened thought that gleams through many a page, 
Has sanctified whole poems for an age. 

In such men and their pranks, which when not disreputable 
were merely childish, we cannot affect much interest, and shall 
content ourselves with a few notes upon minor points of detail. 

Rochester’s mock epitaph upon King Charles is probably 
better known than anything else which he wrote, but many 
readers will doubtless be surprised to discover how little seems 
to be known as to its genuine form. Our author tells us! that 
it was not an epitaph at all, but an epigram affixed to the gates 
of Whitehall by the Earl while in temporary disgrace, and that 
it ran thus: 
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Here lives a mighty Monarch, 
Whose promise none relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 

For this version, which will be new to most, he quotes the 
Miscellaneous Works of Lords Rochester and Roscommon, 1707. 
In the form most usually met with we have, on the other hand, 

Here lies our mutton-eating King 
(ov——our sovereign lord the King) 
Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 

For this, however, it appears to be impossible to discover 
anything like contemporary authority at all, and when we turn 
to the third edition of Rochester and Roscommon’s Miscellanies, 
published in 1709 (the only edition that we can discover), we 
get a new version, which for the sake of greater correctness in 
its tenses sacrifices the only important rhyme: 

‘ Here lies a Great and Mighty King, 

Whose Promise none rely’d on: 


He never said a Foolish Thing, 
Nor ever did a Wise One. 


Amidst contradictions such as these in the evidence, who 
shall decide? 

In other instances we have less hesitation in calling in 
question our author’s quotations. Thus Roscommon, whose 
name we have seen closely associated with that of Rochester, 
though notorious as a gambler and duellist, acted in his writings 
up to the spirit of his own lines, 


Immodest words admit of no defence: 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


To him, in consequence, Pope paid a well-known tribute, 
which we find thus cited,! 

Ro! in all Charles’s days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

But though, from Walpole downwards, the couplet has been 
frequently so given, there is no doubt whatever that Pope wrote, 
what is far more like him, “unspotted days.” 

So again we find, “He went to scoff: he stayed to pray” 
printed? as if it were a quotation from some poem ; though it 
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can scarcely be anything but an inexact recollection of 
Goldsmith’s famous line : 


And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 


These may seem somewhat trivial points, but they are not 
without importance in the treatment of a subject which must 
derive whatever value it has from the literary side alone. 

If there be anything other than literature that presents 
any attractiveness in the pitiful history of these fribbles and 
debauchees, it is the account of their end, in which some of 
them at least showed better than ever before. The King 
himself, as we all know, was reconciled at the last to the 
Catholic Church, and received the Sacraments of the dying 
from the Benedictine Father Huddlestone. Rochester, killed 
prematurely by vice at the age of thirty-three, behaved on his 
death-bed in a manner which, as described by Bishop Burnet, 
who attended him, drew from Dr. Johnson the comment: “We 
have a good death: there is not much life.” Roscommon 
expired muttering two lines from his own translation of the 
Dies Ire: 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in mine end. 

Except, however, for these closing scenes, there is little 
indeed which should make any one desirous of closer acquaint- 
ance with such men. 


6.—THE NEW PARISIANS.! 


In the Note prefixed the author warns his readers that the 
New Parisians is “a book of fiction not of fact.” Apparently 
he means that the scenes of Parisian life described and the 
characters introduced are not themselves real, but only fictions 
conformed to the real. Certainly the term “fiction” is not 
applicable to the story, for though there is a story running 
through the book, and one in which two characters play the part 
of hero and heroine, it is a story far too thin and devoid of 
personal incident to be capable of enlisting any interest. 
Judged, on the contrary, as a portraiture of a particular aspect 
of modern Parisian life, it is instructive and worthy of being 
read. The aspect in question regards primarily the life of the 
Quartier Latin, especially of the students of Law, Literature, 


1 The New Parisians, By W. ¥. Lonergan. London: Sands and Co., 1902. 
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and Medicine ; but it includes also, as a kind of annexe to the 
same, the type of society life in the smarter districts of the 
Rive Droite, where in the sa/ons of rich butterfly-women, native 
and foreign, University professors may be found mingling with 
the fashionable pretenders to enlightenment, and joining in their 
hollow talk and frivolous employments. Mr. Lonergan’s account 
of student life rests, he tells us, on his own personal experience q 
as a Sorbonne student, aided by such books as M. Léon Claretie’s 
L’ Université Moderne and M. Jules Valles’ Le Bachélier. It is 

not an edifying spectacle of Paris student life which he sets — 

before his readers. Complaints are sometimes heard against 

the authorities in our English Universities that they should 

have eyes so blind to what is going on among the youths 

confided to their charge. But their watchfulness far exceeds 

that which seems to satisfy the corresponding authorities in 

Paris; nor is there any comparison between the occasional | 
horse-play, or the more serious aberrations of conduct and ideas 
into which so many English undergraduates are allowed to 
drift through the want of proper protection, and the drunken 
revels, political plottings, and semi-savage riots which appear to 
be tolerated with equanimity among the students of the State 
Colleges in Paris. And yet it is to secure a monopoly of these 
veritable nurseries of social disorder that the statesmen at present 
charged with the destinies of France are closing the religious 
schools. 


7.—LETTRES DE MADAME REINHARD.! 


The Lettres de Madame Reinhard is a publication by the 
Societé d’ Histoire Contemporaine, the society which has published 
sO many original documents bearing on the history of France 
during the eventful period of the Revojution and the First 
Empire. M. Charles Reinhard was of German origin, and born 
at Wurtemberg, but the circumstances of his time gave him 
French sympathies and turned him into a French diplomatist. 
He owed his appointments to one post after another in the 
diplomatic service chiefly to Talleyrand, with whom he became 
acquainted in 1793; and it was thus he was enabled to remain 
in the service of the State alike under the Directory, the 
Empire, the Bourbon, and the Orleanist dynasties. His first 


1 Lettres de Madame Reinhard & sa Mere (1798—1815.) Par la Baronne de 
Wimpffen, zée Reinhard, Paris: Alphonse Picard. 
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employment was as plenipotentiary to the Hanseatic League in 
1795, and it was there he picked up his wife, a daughter of the 
celebrated Keimarus. In 1797 he was sent by the Directory to 
Tuscany, where on the flight of the Grand Duke he found 
himself at the head of the administration. Of his subsequent 
appointments the most important was that of Minister to the 
Court of Westphalia, that is, of King Jerome Bonaparte, over 
whom he was practically set as a guardian and supervisor. The 
Life of M. Reinhard was commenced but left unfinished by his 
son, and it is to supply the defect that his wife’s journal and 
letters to her mother have been edited by their grand-daughter, 
the Baroness de Wimpffen. Except that there are gaps, during 
which the mother and daughter were together, and one of them 
covers the important -years 1802—1805, these letters and 
journals contain a fairly continuous record of the stirring events 
of the time so far as they entered into the experience of the 
writer. Especially vivid is her account of the anxious weeks 
during which the Allied Forces were driving the French step by 
step back to France and to Paris, until at length they compelled 
the abdication of the Emperor. 


8.—EARTH TO HEAVEN.! 


In Earth and Heaven Mgr. John Vaughan presents his 
readers with a spiritual book containing eleven chapters on 
what are usually called the Great Truths of the Christian 
Religion. It is written in a simple and easy style, and 
follows the right method for making men “ wise unto salvation,” 
eschewing mere appeals to the emotions, and striving rather to 
set forth the solid strength of the reasons for leading a godly 
life. In this endeavour the author makes abundant use of 
illustrations, particularly in the first chapter, where he explains 
the arguments from Causality and Design for the existence of 
a Personal God. In regard to this chapter the author will be 
taken to task by some who will complain that he ignores the 
objections to these two arguments which modern philosophical 
writers deem so serious. But after all the arguments remain 
sound, and the class of readers for whom this book is intended 
are neither to be harassed with discussions which would be 
beyond them, nor to be deprived of proofs on which Holy 
Scripture itself lays the greatest stress. 

1 Earth to Heaven. By Mgr. John S, Vaughan. London: Sands and Co. 
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9.—THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.! 


We may confess to a prejudice against Histories written by 
a number of contributors working in collaboration. Leaving 
out of account certain foreign experiments, such as that of 
Oncken, the results achieved in the last notable English venture 
of the kind, Mr. H.D. Traill’s Social England, were certainly 
not encouraging. Although the principle sounds plausible that 
historical studies at the present day are so specialized that no 
man can make himself master of more than a very limited. 
field, still the system of collaboration is open to many 
drawbacks. In the first place this division of labour generally 
reduces itself to a mere time-saving arrangement enabling 
publishers in this impatient age to employ second-rate men and 
to get their books issued with more despatch. Genuine 
specialists who have really concentrated their energies upon a 
particular period or field of research, like Dr. James Gairdner 
or, Dr. Cunningham, are not always to be found, or if found are 
not to be had for the asking. Secondly, it is at least a 
debateable point whether a generally well-read student after 
assimilating two or three recent and representative works 
embodying the researches of others upon a particular subject is 
not as well-qualified to write a chapter in a general history as 
the investigator at first-hand. The paths of modern history are 
now so well-trodden that much of the pursuit of the indédit, 
which is expected of every historian who respects himself, is a 
mere affectation. It distracts rather than helps the reader who 
is studying the broad outlines of a vast subject, for outlines they 
must remain even when a work is planned on the scale of the 
Cambridge Modern History. And over and above this there is, 
of course, always the standing difficulty of securing unity of 
treatment or even consistency of view among many different 
contributors. If elaborate instructions are issued the team of 
specialists is prone to grow restive, i! few, the task of the 
editors is enormously increased. 

Starting with these prejudices we are bound to say that 
this first instalment of the Cambridge Modern History planned 
by the late Lord Acton, has impressed us very favourably. 
The volume is devoted to the Renaissance, and it gives on 


1 The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton. Vol. i. 
The Renaissance. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1902. 
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the whole a more satisfactory picture of that most interesting 
period than any we can point to elsewhere, whether of English 
or foreign origin. Some allowance has of course to be made 
for the personal equation of the different contributors; but 
speaking generally the chapters are well written, well arranged, 
and conspicuous for their temperate and judicial spirit in 
dealing with all matters of controversy. Perhaps the most 
useful service we can render our readers is to give a short 
account of the contents. After a brief introduction by the late 
Bishop Creighton, follow two chapters by Mr. E. J. Payne on 
the “ Age of Discovery” and the “New World.” These suffer 
a little from over-condensation, but they are good in them- 
selves, and together with Dr. Bury’s admirable sketch of the 
Ottoman Conquest they. form the best preparation for the 
central drama of European history, introduced by Mr. Stanley 
Leathes in the chapter entitled “Italy and her Invaders.” 
Florence then claims two sections to herself, headed respec- 
tively “Savonarola” and “ Machiavelli,” the first entrusted to 
Mr. E. Armstrong, the second to Mr. L. R. Burd. Next follows. 
Dr. Richard Garnett on “Rome and the Temporal Power,” 
a very discriminating contribution, which treats Alexander VI. 
more kindly than most modern writers are prone to do or than 
he perhaps deserves. The chapter on Venice is left in the 
competent hands of Dr. Horatio Brown, while Mr. Tout 
expounds with a fair amount of lucidity the complicated 
relations of Germany and the Empire. Hungary is dealt with 
by Dr. Emil Reich, and “the Catholic Kings” ze, the Spanish 
Dominions by Mr. H. Butler Clarke—this last being from every 
point of view an excellent contribution to the volume. France 
and the Netherlands are both important chapters. They fall to 
Mr. Stanley Leathes and Dr. A. W. Ward, the Master of 
Peterhouse. 

Our own country plays but a small part in the volume, 
but no one will question that Dr. James Gairdner is the most 
competent living writer to describe “ England under the early 
Tudors,” and we can only hope that his services may still be 
available when the question of the Divorce comes up for considera- 
tion. Similarly Doctor Cunningham's claim to deal with the 
topic of “ Economic Change” is not likely to be contested. In 
the next chapter one is agreeably surprised to find Sir Richard 
Jebb discussing the “Classical Renaissance”; for an intimate 
knowledge of the classics themselves is not always associated 
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with a knowledge of their external history. Correspond- 
ing with the “Classical Renaissance,” we have a sympathetic 
account of “the Christian Renaissance” from Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James, who harks back to Roger Bacon and Bishop 
Grosseteste, and seems to us to be a little unduly inclined to 
connect the origin of this revival with England. 

There remain two chapters which in some respects are the 
most remarkable in the volume, but for very different reasons. 
Dr. William Barry’s contribution entitled “Catholic Europe” is 
an admirably written sketch of the religious and reforming. 
influences that made themselves felt within the Church at the 
close of the 15th century. Dr. Barry writes of course from 
the Catholic standpoint, but we cannot conceive that any 
religious opponent, even while differing from the writer, would 
characterize this section as other than a straightforward 
and candid presentment of the case, the work of a sober 
and well-balanced judgment. On the other hand, the chapter, 
“The Eve of the Reformation,” by Dr. H. C. Lea, is in 
ouf opinion a blot upon the volume in which it appears. 
It is a violent partisan utterance without relief or repose, such 
a breathless screed as might, in fact, have been expected from 
the author of the Hzstory of Celibacy and the History of Ludul- 
gences. We have no wish to deny the author’s claim to be 
a diligent collector of facts—and fictions. We willingly allow 
that the last-named work in particular contains much informa- 
tion about matters to which Catholic apologists have been a 
great deal too prone to shut their eyes. 

But the fact remains that Dr. Lea is not an historian but 
a special pleader ; and what is worse, he comes forward as an 
expert in technical matters of which he often understands very 
little; but seeing that his reviewers understand still less, he 
is accepted at his own valuation. It would be impossible to 
deal with Dr. Lea’s views in a notice like the present, but we 
may quote one illustration of the spirit in which he approaches 
the subject. On p. 662, he maintains that indulgences pro- 
fessed to release men from the punishment of civil crimes for 
which they had been condemned by the secular courts. 


The power was delegated to the peripatetic vendors of indulgences 
who thus carried impunity for crime to every man’s door. . . . These 
monstrous pretensions were reiterated by Paul III., in 1549, and by 
Julius III., in 1550. It was impossible for secular rulers tamely to 
submit to this sale of impunity for crime. 
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We have no space to deal here with Mr. Lea’s evidence for 
these statements. It will be found in his Atstory of Indul- 
gences. But we ask: Is it credible that such “ monstrous pre- 
tensions,” a phrase we gladly endorse, should practically have 
provoked no remonstrance that any one has ever heard of. 
When Mr. Lea produces not one or two perfectly ambiguous 
utterances, but a score, a hundred denunciations of this 
monstrous claim from the lips of reformers and _ potentates, 
then, and then only, shall we believe that such an attempt to 
interfere with the course of criminal justice -was ever seriously 
made. For Mr. Lea, it was one of the chief causes that produced 


the Reformation. 


10.—A CHRISTMAS Posy.! 


Lady Lindsay has made successful ventures into other fields 
of poetry, but it is in her dainty little lyrics that we like her 
best of all, and it is in these exclusively that she comes before 
us in her latest booklet which, comformably with the comin, 
season, is a collection of Christmas songs and carols. It has 
two parts, of which the first contains original compositions. 
One or two of these are reprinted from her former works, as 
When Jesus was a Little Child, and The Christmas Fancy, and 
we think also the tender verses entitled 7he Christmas of the 
Sorrowful. Most, however, are new and, though it is difficult 
to choose where all is so charming, we must single out Az 
Eventide for special mention. The second part of the book 
should perhaps be regarded as its distinctive feature, for it 
consists of translations of Provencal, Burgundian, Old French, 
and German carols. They were well worthy of being translated 
into English, and Lady Lindsay has displayed much art in 
rendering them so literally and yet contriving to preserve 
the quaint tone of the originals. 


1 4 Christmas Posy, or Carols, Songs, and other Pieces. By Lady Lindsay. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Triibner. 
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THE Catholic Art Society has indeed deserved well of its 
contributors this year. They send us four large (18 x 20) and 
six smaller photogravures (10 xX 13), all executed with 
admirable finish upon excellent paper. But this is nothing 
to the glory of the pictures they represent—immortal master- 
pieces by Lippi, Fra Angelico, Crivelli, Leonardo, and others. 
It is hard to see how monochromes of their size could be better 
done. The subscription price is ridiculously small (ten shillings 
and sixpence). Certainly none of our colleges and convents 
are now excusable if they should still leave upon their walls 
the old French lithographs, with which our less fortunate 
predecessors were fain to bedeck their walls, 7 angustia 
temporum, when their homes were first built, and perhaps still 


‘unpaid for. The conservativeness of our institutions leads to 


the preservation of pictorial monstrosities which, in the coming 
struggle for educational pre-eminence, may do them great harm. 
The Catholic Art Society and kindred associations supply a 
real want, and we trust that the Catholic public will respond 
generously to their efforts. The headquarters of the Society are 
at 19, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W., and the Hon. Secretary 
is Mr. Paul Woodroffe, to whom the excellence of the results 
achieved must doubtless be largely attributed. 


Literary Record. 


— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
IN preparation for the Christmas season, now so rapidly 
approaching, there should be a demand for booklets such as are 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, at prices ranging from 
sixpence to one halfpenny, they being excellently well suited to 
replace that conventional nuisance the Christmas card, which is 
frequently felt to be so burdensome chiefly because it is so 
unmeaning. The little publications we speak of, on the other 
hand, are not likely to be just looked at and then forgotten, for 
they each contain something that may serve to commend them 
to their receivers. In particular may be mentioned, A handful 
of Myrrh (devotional conferences); Night Thoughts for the 
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Sick and Desolate (there are such, even at the festive season) ; 
A little book of Old English Prayers (edited by Abbot Gasquet) ; 
Savonarola’s Miserere (edited by Father Bertrand Wilberforce) ; 
the same author’s Our Father and Hail Mary; “ St. Francis 
and You” (an appeal to Franciscan Tertiaries and others, by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.); “ Words on Wings” (a thought for 
the consecration to God of every day in the year, compiled by 
A. E. Sewell); Zhe Shepherds and the Kings (by Mother 
Francis Raphael, O.S.D.); Christmas Verses; and another 
similar collection, entitled for distinction sake Adeste Fideles. 

The Life of St. Philip Neri(Kegan Pauland Co. 1902). These 
two handsome volumes have as their editor the Rev. Father 
Antrobus, of the London Oratory. They aré a re-issue (with 
additions and corrections) of the translation from the Italian of 
Father Bacci, included by Father Faber in 1847 among his series 
The Saints and Servants of God. Although the biography itself 
has appeared before, it is now presented in a form that renders 
it a far more worthy monument of the loving and lovable 
Saint who deserved to be styled the Apostle of Rome, and 
constitutes a fitting tribute to him from his sons who have done 
so much to extend his Apostolate to modern London. 

Very welcome is a handy and beautiful edition of Fudler’s 
Thoughts (edited by A. R. Waller. London: Grant Richards. 
1902). Fuller, whom Coleridge puts next to Shakespeare as 
exciting in him “the sense and emotion of the marvellous.” 
The well-informed Catholic can afford to let pass unheeded 
the spiteful and ignorant remarks made against the Old Faith, 
for the sake of the “wit [which] was the stuff and substance 
of Fuller’s intellect.” The headings of his chapters are a study 
in themselves ; so piquant, and at the same time, of such terse 
and vigorous diction. 

We venture to suggest that Spiritual Pepper and Salt (by 
the Rev. Wm. Stang, D.D. Benziger Brothers. 1902) is an 
infelicitous title. Would that this were all, but the infelicity 
suggested by the title seems to run through the subject-matter 
and mar what would otherwise be an excellent series of short 
essays. The author allows his zeal to outrun discretion, and 
writing in a somewhat over-pungent style, occasionally makes 
serious exaggerations if not positive mis-statements. To take 
only one instance. Can the following assertion (p. 127) by any 
possibility be true? “The father of Protestantism in England, 
Henry VIII., put to death no fewer than thirty thousand 
Englishmen for their faith ; and Cranmer justified his butcheries 
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by texts from Holy Scripture.” The cause of truth is ill 
served by inaccuracy; and if we wish to make converts it is 
good to remember the well-worn saying as to the relative 
attractive power of the drop of honey and the barrel of vinegar. 

“ Terra Paterna Vale” (by the Rev. N. J. Brennan. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1901) reveals itself as a translation into 
Latin hexameters of “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” interspersed 
with various fugitive pieces rendered in elegiac and other 
measures. The author in his Preface makes the admission: 
Defuit et scriptis ultina lima meis, which in view of the 
stress laid by Horace on the importance of “ime Jabor is 
somewhat startling. We do not suppose that Father Brennan 
expects his book to be a serious rival to the Arundines Cami. 
His readers will certainly meet him in the spirit in which he 
has worked ; and we trust that this little book will “encourage 
not a few of our classical students to take up earnestly the 
study of Latin verse composition.” 

The Penal Laws (By J. R. Willington, M.A. Art and Book 
€o., 1902) deals with a distressing subject, and gives a short 
account of the various enactments against Catholics from 
Henry VIII. to George IV. This book should come in 
handy for reference in such polemical discussions as are 
frequently forced upon Catholics by adversaries of the more 
aggressive type who deal in assertions far more largely than 


in facts. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

LE REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1902. IV.) 

The Translation of St. Benedict and the Leno Chronicle. 
G. Morin. The Interpolations in St. Cyprian’s De 
Unitate. J. Chapman. The General Chapters of the 
Benedictine Order. U. Berlitre. Some Recent Opinions 
on Reunion. P. de Maester. Reviews, &c. 


Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (Nov. 5 and 20.) 
Progress and Tradition in the Science of Exegesis. F. Prat. 
A Provincial Club on the Eve of the Revolution. 
P. Bliard. Rénan. G. Longhaye. Occultisn., Hypnotism, 
and Spiritualism. Z. Roure. The Bible and Assyriology. 
A. Condamin. School and Life. P. Dudon. Formalism 
in Education. A. Baron. Reviews, &c. 
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L?UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (November.) 
Might and Right in 1902. Addbé Delfour. Pulpit Oratory in 
the Eighteenth Century. 7. Delmont. The Poetry of 
the Breviary. G. Doudblet. The Origin of the Holy Shroud 
of Turin. U. Chevalier. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 1 and 15.) 
The Triumph of Immorality. Decorative Art at the Turin 
Exhibition, Recent Investigations as to the first 
beginnings of the Church in Rome. Trades Unions. 
The Religious Associations Law. Libraries in Classical 
and Early Christian Times. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (November.) 

The Musical Compositions of St. Francis Borgia. W/. Baxauli. 
The Influence of the Clergy. A. M. de Arcos. The 
Spaniards at the Council of Trent. A. Astrain. The 
Discovery of the Straits of Magellan. £.Moreu. Spanish 
Protestantism and the Inquisition in the Sixteenth 
Century. LZ. Murillo. The Holy Shroud of Turin. 4. F. 
Valladeros. Reviews, &c. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (November.) 
Bridging the Grave. Dr. A. MacDonald. Requiem Masses. 
S. LZ. £. The Contemplative Life. 7. M‘Sorley. Hiero- 
glyphic Records and the Bible. W. H. Kent. 


BESSARIONE. (No. 67.) 

The Filiogue Clause and the Objections of a Russian Theo- 
logian. Egyptian Hieroglyphic Coins in the Archzo- 
logical Museum of Florence. The Rumenian Church, 
The Idea of Hell. Some Pages of Bulgarian History. 
Reviews, &c. 


REVUE DU CLERGE FRANGAIS. (November 1 and 15.) 
The Petition of the French Episcopate. /. Bricout. Renan as 
a Seminarian. /. Liguet. Purgatory and the Pain of 
Loss. P. H. Dunand. The Holy Shroud of Turin. 
H. Thurston, S.J. Zola. Abbé Delfour. ¥. X. Kraus. 
P. Godet. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (November.) 
Welcome to the Exiles. A. Vermeersch, S.J. The State of 
Modern France. H. Primbault. M. Paul Bourget’s last 
Work (L’E’tape). E. Gilbert. Reviews, &c. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


Faith found in London. A Record of Visits to Catholic 
Churches and Charities. Being a Relation of the Strange Adventures of Count 
Marco Caradori who came hither for the Coronation of Edward VII., and Who in 
our Babylon discovered His Own Spiritual Crown. Together with some very 
Candid Conversations Wherein are set down Certain Strait Sayings of the Eminent 
Servant of God, CARDINAL MANNING. Price 2s.6d. net (postage 3d.). 

The Tablet says: “The volume is the work of a writer who speaks in a spirit of 
perfervid and passionate faith, and yet tells the truths his soul loves with the easy grace 
of a man of the world, up-to-date in all things. Many “strait sayings” of Cardinal 
Manning’s are set down, which the Author had from his lips with the sacred commission : 
‘I say these things to you that you may bear witness when I am gone.’ A book which, 
grave or gay, is always interesting. ‘The picture of Catholic London is drawn with spirit, 
but also with moderation : a story with not only a moral from the past, but with a hope 
for the future.” 


The Mirror of Perfection. Being a Record of St. Francis 
of Assisi, ascribed to his companion, Brother Leo of Assisi. Translated by 
Constance, Countess de la Warr, with an Introduction by Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in Buckram, 55s. 


From Hearth to Cloister in the Reign of Charles II]. Being a 
Narrative of Sir John and Lady Warner’s so-much-wondered-at resolutions to 
leave the Anglican Church and to enter the Religious Life. By Frances Jackson. 
Crown 8vo, quarter leather, gilt top. Price 5s. 

This narrative is based on a remarkable book, published in 1690, giving an account of 
the conversion of a young Englishman and his wife to the Catholic Faith, and their 
separation by mutual consent to become, the one a Jesuit priest, and the other a nun. 
Incidentally it throws light on the position of the Jesuit Fathers in this country, and on 
the belief in the doctrine of the Real Presence held by members of the Church of England 
in those days. 


CATHOLIC BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have the largest, the most varied, and the best selection of 
CATHOLIC BIBLES and PRAYER BOOKS in the United Kingdom. Each 
book— revised from time to time and brought down to date—bears the Episcopal 
Imprimatur, and is carefully printed on high-class paper. The binding, even of the 
Sixpenny Editions, is neat and tasteful, while the higher priced volumes are 
produced with all the elegance that modern handicraft secures. Catalogues, giving 
ye particulars of the various sizes, prices, and bindings, will be sent free to any 
address. 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Catholic’s Vade Mecum. 
A Select Manual of Prayers for Daily Use, Compiled from Approved Sources. 
Demy 18mo, size 514 by 334 inches. With red line borders round each page. 
This handsome and very compact Volume is clearly printed in good type, and 
contains some 500 pp. of Private and Public Devotions. Nearly 40,000 copies 
have been sold at 5s. 6d. each and upwards, and it has now been brought out, 
bound in paste grain, limp, with round corners and red under gold edges, at 3s, 6d. 


The Golden Manual. A Complete Guide to Catholic Devotion, 
Public and Private, with Epistles and Gospels. New and Revised Edition. 
(Size, 5} by 3} inches.) Paste grain, limp, or French morocco, stiff, 6s. each. 
Rutland roan, limp, round corners, 7s. English calf boards, red edges, 6s. 6d. 
German calf or morocco, limp. round corners, 8s. 6d. each. Morocco, boards, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. Also in handsome leather bindings, in a variety of styles, from 
Ios. 6d. net to 30s. net. 


BURNS & OATES (LIMITED), 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Hopes to Delp you 


to A Bright 
Yule- tide. 


GLOBE POLISH will not 
scratch metal, nor injure skin 
of user. Sold everywhere. 


Raimes & Co., Ltd., Trede- 
gar Road, Bow, London, E., 
and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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ROEHAMPTON : PRINTZD BY JOHN GRIFFIN, 
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